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P R B F A C J^^ 

NlJMEROUS arc the Treatifes written 
ontheprefcntfubjcft', few of thcna, how- 
ever, have fa?rly rcfultcd from Prailice^ 
•nd thcarefore it is little to be wondered, 
that they have been found erroneous and 
deficient, and liable to miflead in the mpft 
eflfential particulars. 

The following ffieetfti^re i;itende4 1<> ^V^ 
hil^iW the ctAl(ivation.>^f &uitr^Re«lt>il an 
Improved, and, irt thp feme tirpe, ojl.a 
amcife plan, accordicig to the truefuccefe- 
&d practice of «ur moftemmem Garden- 
ers^, m raiftng and forwarding ^weryfpt- 
lass of Wall-Tree?, Eij^iers, and'ftttnA-^ 
jtrds, to tthetr f^Il perfe£tk>n ef bea^n^: 

With regard to the Method ,purj(Ui^d> it 
luay be allowable to obferve, that the di* 
pQ£UQ&s»i^oiicerning tliej:eipe£tvve49tk:les, 
iWi^tnot 4)QD£ii&d)y ieattcntd J3f>iaiididb«^ii^ 
in4i&sm ^arte of .the • wqi^, noriarecthc 

operations 
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oppi5^tiop5 belonging to ONE,, conibundcd 
wfrfrthow of ^Hothet : in this Manual the 
reader will find every Fruit-tree feparate- 
ly.and completely treated of, as to its Bo- 
tanic Clafs and Genus^ its Growth, Mode 
of Bearing, Flowers, Fruit, and time of. 
iRipeqing ^ its method, of Propagation by 
; Graftings Budding, Layers, Cuttings, 
Suckers,, or Seeds ^ and the different 
Stocks fuitablc to the particular nature of 
the Tree, with regard to Grafting and 
■ .Budding. AU'whicli are pointed out un- 
-del the name of that t^'ruit-tree to which 
they fefpeiftively belobg, 

. ...As iWall a;\d^ Efpalier Trees require fin- 
. gol^r earcirt, ithe: different operations of 
- 3Rf]aiMi1g and Training, both in Summer 
and -Ji> Winter, thefc Works are here ex- 
plained with refj5edtto the different ftag^s 
^ of gfbwth, and order of bearing, 

- i'.Coxiccrnilig common Standards, the 

ncadterl will alfo find ample direftions : thefc 

A) jwt require^ indeed, like Wall-trees^ a 

i -^ \ general 
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general pruning ; a ftridk attention, liow- 
ever, as well to their early growth, as to 
their advanced ftate, being neceffary, they 
were not to be omitted. 

The favourable reception of a former* 
Work has encouraged its author to fub^ 
mit to the lovers of Gardening, this his^ 
Praftice in the Culture of Fririt-trees. In- 
deed, even after fome of the (heets were 
printed off, his idea, of its bulk had not 
extended beyond the limits of a pam- 
phlet : he was not aware, that by print- 
ing merely from PraSlice^ before he had 
]planned his' Trcatife in Manufcript, he 
was liabk (as it has now happened) to en- 
creafe his Pamphlet to a Volume. 

He 

♦ Ewery B/Un bis «wt Gardvnr^ fcven Ecfitions of which 
have b€^ printed.— ThU Work, from % diffidence in the wri- 
ter, was iirft publiihed at the produ^fcion -of •' Thofnaa Mawc^ 
Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Leeds, aad other Garden- 
en;" It was however entirely written by the juthor of tbfr 
following flicets ; whofe claim has fince been, in fome roeafure, 
affcrled, by fubjoimiig to the Title-page of the latter Edition^, 
thenameof JoBV ABi»cit9tfsiB^ to th« more pqpolaroM^ 
efMc.M.&wt. 



He has only ta hope, b» general xxtWitf 
m& bfe firft motive to both thefe puWica- 
tidns, that he fhall not beaccufcd of prc- 
furaption, if he flatters htnrfclf that his 
labours in both will b^ equally acceptr 
able. ' 
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ALMOND TREE, 



1 HE Almond is eminent both as a fruit 
tree, and for ornamenting the flirubbery, 
&c. early in fpring, when in full bloom ; 
and is the original of the ancient genus 
j4mygdalus^ which, by the totanic charac- 
ters of the flowers, comprehends alfo the 
Peach and Nedtarine, as fpecies and varie- 
ties of the fame family or genus ; all of 
which belong alfo to the clafs and order, 
Icofandria mqnogynia^ i. e. flowers containr 
ing twenty or more ftamina and one ftyle. 

The botanifts admit but of one real fpe- 
cies of the common Almond Tree, which 
they: term 

B Arnygdalus 
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Amygdahs communis^ common Almond; 
and is botanically defcribed, AmygdalL 
witb/pear-Jhapedfawed leaves, having glands 
at the hafe : and with flowers moftly in pa'rs^ 
fitting clofe to the branches, pucceeded by large 
oval, downy, totigh fruit, containing kernels, 
comprehending feveral eminent varieties, 
diftinguiftfed by the f6llow{hg namfes' and 
properties, viz. 

I- Common Almond with a bitter »fcer- 
nel. 

2 Svireet-kerhelled Almond. 

3 Sweet Jordan Almond, Tar^e ahd fti- 
perior in goodneft. 

4 Terider-ftielled Almond. 

5 tiard-ftiell'ed Almond. 

The fruit, in general, of the Almond 
tree is valued only for the kernel inclofed 
' in its centre in a ftone or nut, it' being the 
ordy edible part; and Is by niahy greatly 
efteemed as a choice defert fruit to jeat, as 
well as for varioite domcftic purpofcs. 

Con'fidei'cd 
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Confidercd as a Fruit tree, the Almond, 
in all its varieties, deferves a place in al- 
moft every garden, to encreafe the variety 
of eatable fruits, efpecialiy as.ftandard 
iand half ftandard trees, in which they 
will alfo adorn the premifee very confpi- 
cuoufly in fpring, during their general 
bloom, and fupply us with annual crops 
of fruit without trouble; ripening in Sep- 
tember. 

The trees generally afTume but a mode- 
rate growth, obtaining from fifteen to 
twenty feet ftature, dividing regularly in- 
to many branches, and emitting nume- 
rous ftraight (hoots annually j the whole 
forming a large full head, adorned with 
long fpear-fhaped leaves, and pale-red 
flowers, having five petals, producing 
flowers and fruit, moftly on young wood 
of a year or two old, immediately from 
the eyes of the (hoot. 

They flower early in Spring, before the 

leaves j arifmg in a vaft profufion dl along 

B 2 the 
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the young branches at almoft' every eye, 
fucceeded by large oval downy fruit, con- 
fifting of a thick tough pulp, including an 
oblong nut or ftone, containing one ker- 
nel, which is the Almond, and the only 
efculent part, as l)efore. obferved ; the 
whole arriving to maturity in September; 
the outer tough cover fplits open, and dif- 
charges the ftone, with the kernel there- 
in, which is fit both for immediate eating, 
^nd to be kept for future ufe. 

The trees are all hardy enough to fucr 
ceed in any common foil of our gardens, 
in almoft any fituation and expofure ; and 
in favourable fprings, when their early 
bloffom is not deftroyed by froft, they ge- 
nerally produce abundant crops of fruit. 
However, when defigncd as fruit trees, 
they (hould generally be indulged with a 
flitkered funny fituation. 

They are employed principally as ftand- 

, ards and half ftandards, trained with 

firaiglbt fingle ftems^ fix or feven feet 

high 



high for full ftandards, and four or five 
for half-ftandards, branching out at thefc 
.rcfpedlive heights, all around into regular 
heads, planted at twenty or thirty feet 
diftance, and fuffercd to extend every 
way nearly according to their natural or- 
der of growth ; though^ for variety fome- 
tiraes a few trees are cultivated, as dwarfs, 
for walls and efpaliers, and trained in the 
order of wall trees, &c, nearly as direfted 
for Peaches nnd Nedtarines, and in which 
they often furnifti larger and forwar3cr 
fruit than on ftgndards. 

Obferving, that as this tree bears prin- 
cipally on the young wood, we, in per- 
forming the occafional prunings, muft 
carefully preferve a general fupply of each 
year's (hoots as fucceflion bearers j as in 
peaches, &c. 

B 3 nc 
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fbe Method of Propagating tbem, both as 
Standards and Dwarfs. 

The method of propagating Almond 
Trees, is both by fowing the ftones of the 
fr\iit, and by inocufating buds of the ap- 
proved forts upon flocks of the Plum, 
Peach, or Almond i but a^ the feediings 
generally vary to different forts, the bud- 
ding or inoculation is the only mctbod by 
which we can continue the varieties^ per- 
manent with certainty; and they alfo 
fooner attain a fruitful ftate. 

Take, however, both the methods of 
raifing them, as follows : 

By Seed. — procure a quantity of the 
flones of the beft Almonds that are well 
ripened in Autumn, and either proceed 
to fow them in Oftober or November, if 
quite dry ground, or preferve them in 
fand, in the dry, till February, preparing 
for their reception a fpot of any good light 
ground, and drill in the ftones two inches 
deep, in rows a foot afunder ; and when 

the 
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the young plants are a year or two old^, 
plant them out in Autumn or Spring, with 
the fpade or dibble, in nurfery lines, a yard 
diftance, and half that diftance in each 
row. Train thofe defigned for ftandards, 
with tall fingle ftems, from five to feven 
or eight feet high, by pruning off all fide 
fcoots to the height intended ; then juft top 
them widi your knifJe at the proper height, 
€ilhor as full or half ftanda!:ds, to force out 
^ fet of branches more regularly in the 
part required to give the head its firft re- 
gular, form; ^ft^i^yFf^rds let th^rn branch 
out in their own way, and.fQ|-rn a full head; 
Jujt if any arp iptencjed to fop m ^warfs for 
yy^IIs, &c. tl^ey may be topped ip their 
piinor growth within a foot of the ground, 
IP obtain branches belo\y to cpver 'the waU 
^nd efpalier regulairly from the bottom^ 
and raiped as hereafter directed. 

' But when any of thefe feedling Almonds 

are intended as fiocks in which to bud any 

of the approved varieties, they niuil: v A 

B 4 - be 
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be topped or headed, but trained ftraight 
up till after the budding is performed. 

By Budding or Inoculation. — The pro- 
pagation of Almonds by budding is effed- 
ed by introducing buds of the approved 
varieties into Plum, Peach, or Almond 
ilocks, raifed from the ftones of the fr ujit, 
as direfted above in raifing the feisdling 
Almonds, and planted out innurfery-rows 
a yard afunder, in order to be trained to the 
proper fizes for the reception of the buds. 

If for ftandards, may either ufe low 
flocks of two or three feet in height, in or- 
der for the bud to be iiiferted near the 
ground, and, the firft (hoot trained up for 
a ftem j or the flocks may be previoufly 
run up to flems the proper height, from 
five to fix or feven feet, to receive the bud 
near the top, at the height proper to form 
the firft brancl\es of the head — But 

When defigned as wail or efpaKer trees, 
flocks of two or three feet flems are fuf- 

ficient, 
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ficient, as the budding muft be performed 
within half a foot of the ground. 

Thus, the flocks being ready, the bud- 
ding is performed in July, in the ufualme- 
\hodi(fee Budding)^nd in the Spring follow- 
ing the buds (hoot forth, each one ftrong 
fhoot attaining two or three feet in length 
by Autumn, and commences the new tree. 

Then the firft flioot from the budding 
is to be managed, as the cafe requires, to 
give the trees their firft proper form. If 
fuch ftandards that are budded low in the 
ftock, the firft (hoot muft be run ftraight 
up to form a ftem of proper height ; but ff 
the ftandards are budded at top of the 
ftock, and this forms the ftem, the faid 
firft (hoots (hould, generally, either the 
fame Summer in June, or in March follow- 
ing, be headed down to (ix or eight inches 5 
as alfo thofe of the dwarf trees, to force 
out from the lower eyes a fupply of three, 
four, or niore new Ihoots near the top of 
the ftem, to commence the head fti its firft 
B 5 regular 
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-Oir formation. After this, generally 
p^.iijii luc Handards to branch in their na- 
tural way; and let the dwarfs have their 
branches trained horizontally to ftakes, 
rwhile in the nurfery, afterwards to the 
. v/all or efpaher. 

The trees thus raifed, fhould, when from 
one or two to five or fix years old, have 
iheir final tranfplantation into the garden 
•or orchard, &c. 

Planting^ and general Culture^ 

As to planting, the proper feafon for 
libis is any time from the end of OSober 
till March, in open weather ; having the 
trees dug up carefully ia the nurfery with 
all the roots polEble, and of which prune 
off only broken parts, and any ill-placed 
rambling (hoots of the head ^ then open- 
ing capacious pits for their reception, 
twenty or thirty feet diftance for the 
iftandards, and fifteen or eighteen for the 
wall and efpalier trees, plant them with 
il^e care, and a pot of water given to each 

tree 
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tree win fettle the earth properly, and pro- 
mote their rooting. See Planting. 

Then with refpeft to the. geperal pul- 
ture in tile Garden, &c obferve ^s fol- 
iows: 

Firft, in regard to the ftandards ; thej 
liaving had their firft (hoots- (hortened ia 
the nurfery as directed, iind thereby ob- 
tained feveraJ well-placed branches near 
the top of the ftem, to adorn the head 
with a regular ftiape, ftiould now fuflfer 
the whole to branch out freely every way^ 
and onlyjuft reform with your knife any- 
very irregular- placed branch, and long 
xambler, or thin out occaiional crowded 
wood, leaving .alw,ays the general fupply 
of regular branches entire, and iuff^red 
io (hoot according to nature. 

Next, with regard to the wall and cf- 
palier AlniondsV they having their firft 
ihoots from the budding headed down in 
•the Spring, as alre^y<iircfted, and hav- 
ing 
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ing ol^tained three, four, or more regu- 
lar branches near the bottomj' train ihem 
horizontally to the wall, equally to the 
right and left, at full length all Summer; 
and in Winter or Spring following: may 
prune them to ten or twelve inches, to 
promote a farther neceflary fupply of fix, 
eight, or more, regular branches below, 
training them as above, after which they . 
need not be pruned fo fliort, but conti- 
nue encreafmg the number of horizontals 
every year, trained five or fix inches dif- 
tance, till they cover the afligned fpace 
of wsjling and efpalier in a regular ex- 
panfion. 

^ And, as the trees thus trained will 
throw out numerous ufelefs (hoots every 
Summer, they will accorjdingly require a 
general pruning and training every Sum- 
mer and Winter, in commoa . with other 
wall and cfpalie;' trees; in order, both 
to retrcHch clofe the. fuperfluous young 
wood^ all fore-right^ and other irregular 

flxoots 
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(hoots of each year, that cannot be 
trained in. Therefore, *going over the 
trees timcoufly every Summer, ,rub or 
prune off clofe all the above evidently 
ufelefs growths; feleding at the fame 
time a fufficient general fupply of the re- 
gular fide fhoots for fucceffion bearers^, 
and trained at full length till Winter: 
Then in Winter pruning, chufing a full 
fupply of the bell fituated of the laft 
Summer ftioots in every part, let all the 
others that are hot wanted be cut away 
'quite clofe : likewife, at this pruning, cut 
out part of all the old horizontals or for- 
mer bearers, down to the beft placed 
young (hoots they fupport ; and the gene- 
ral fupply of young wood,, now retained 
at four or five inches diftance, Ihould ge- 
nerally in this, the Winter pruning, be 
moftly Ihortened, rnore or lefs 5 the fmall- 
er (hoots to eight or ten inches, and the 
ftronger ones to twelve, fifteen, or eigh- 
teen inches, or two feet long, or more, - 
according to their ftrength, to promote 

theif 
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their producing more pertainly a requifitc 
fuppJy of lateral (hoots next Summer 
from the lower eyes, properly fituated to 
train in for fucceflSonbe^r^riS, as in the 
Apricot, Pe^ch, and qther trees, that bear 
principally .on ^the young wood. (See 

Then, as foon as ever a tree is thus 
Winter-pruned, let the whole t?e diredly 
nailed rqgularly to the wall, or tied to the 
^fpalier, ranging the branches horizontally 
and equally to both fides, as before, four, 
five, or fix inches afunder, no where crof- 
/mg, but .all laid parallel or befide one 
:another, .at thcfe diftances, and faftened 
,:alQng as ftraigjit and neataspoflible. 
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APPLE-TREE, 

X H E Apjde Is juftly eftecmcd the beft 
fruit-tree in the world, for the great value , 
of its moft excellent fruit, for numerous 
• iniportant domeftic ufes all the year rounds 
and comprehends varieties without end, 
all the ofF-fpring of one original fpecies, 
which by the boUnifts, is retained as a 
fpecies of TyruSy or Pear-tree, their mode 
of bearing, and botanic charaders of the 
flowers, &c. being exadlly fimilar; and 
although the fruit dfiffers in external form, 
yet they perfedly corrcfpond interrwilly • 
but the Apple, however, was long confi- 
dered as a diftinft family, or genus, un- 
iler the title of Mcdus^ till, by the laws of 
modern botany, it was ranged as a fpecies 
only of the ;genus Pyrus aforefaid ^ and 
-they both belong to the clafs and order 
Icofandria Pentagynia^ i. e. ^lowers having 
twenty or more ilaiaintf, and five ftyles. 

There 
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There is only one real fpecies of the 
common Apple tree, comprehending ma- 
ny varieties, and is by the botanifts en- 
titled, 

I^rus Malusj i. e. the Apple Tree, 
and is botanically defcribed — Pyrus with 
oval f awed leaves^ and the flowers produced 
in ilofe-fitting umbelsy fucceeded by large 
round and oblongifli fruit, concave at the 
bafe ; this being the fpecific diftindlion of 
the Apple-tree. It comprifes numerous 
varieties, differing both in the fize of the 
trees in their general growth, as well as in 
jthe ftrength of the (hoots, fize and colour 
of the leaves ; but more confpicuoufly in . 
thq fize, (hape, colour, qualities, and times 
of ripening of the fruit ; the varieties of 
which, no doubt, amount to forae hun- 
. dreds. 

However, in refpeft to the fruit, wc 
(hall exhibit a catalogue of only the prin- 
cipal well-approved forts, and fuch that 
are kno^n and readily obtained in all the 

public 
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public nurferies, by the names annexed in 
'the following lift, which exhibits alfo their 
lime of ripening. 

Jenneting, or June-ieatihg Apple. July^ 
Cod LIN. July till Sept. 
Margaret Apple. Auguft. 
Quince Apple. September. 
Kentish Codlin, hrge. Aug. and Sept. 
Summer Pearmain, Aug. andSept. 
Scarlet Pearmain. Aug. and^Sept. 
Golden Rennet. Sept. and OB. ^c. 
Golden Russet. Sept.andOB. ^c. 
Summer Rembourge. Aug. and Sept. 
Summer C A lville. Aug. and Sept. 
Red Autumn Calville. Sept. and OB. 
/ White Autumn Calville. 5'^^/.&?0^. 
Golden Pippin. Sept. OB. and Jf^inter. 
Aromatic Pippin. OBober^ &?c. 
White Rennet. OBober^ iSc. 
Loan's Pearmain. Sept. and OB. 
Roy a l Pe a rM a in. Sept. and OB. 
Violet Apple. OB. and Winter. 
NoN p A R E I L , Ob. Nov. Winter^ ^t. 
Large Nonpareil. OB. and Nov. 

Roy a l 
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Roy a I. Ru ss e*t . OS. //// Spring. 

Rennet Grise. Ofl. and Winter. 

Monstrous Rennet. Oa.,Nov. ^c. 

Wheeler's Russet. On. and IVinter.^ 

Kentish Pippin. Oeiober^ &fr. 

CouRPENDU, or Hanging Body, Sep- 
tember^ OHober^ i^rv 

Holland Pippin. G5. Nov. ^c 

KiRTON Pippin. Sept.andOa/ 

Winter Greening. 0£l\ and Winter. 

Anise Apple. Sept, OSloher^ &c. 

Orange Pippin. Sept. Ofl. &?r. 

Winter Pe arm AiN. . OSlober^ iSc. 

Pile's Russet. ' OSiober till Spring. '■ 

Stoist^ Pippin. OB. and Nov. till Summer. 

Embroidered Apple. OBober^ &c. 

Grey L^ADiNpToi^r. Sept. 051. ^c. 

Leather-coat JIusset. O£lobef and 
Winter. 

NoNE-sy^H. September^ OSlober^ &?<;, 

Winter Queejjing. 0£i. Nov, £5?r. 

Pom me p ' Ap i . Sept. OB. and Winter. 

Ca t's Head. Seppember and 05lober. 

White 
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Wh I T E Cos T I N . September md Oilober, 
Lemon Pippin. O£lober^ iSc. 

To the above varieties may alfo be add- 
ed the Wildings or Crab-Apple^ and the 
Faradife^ ox jywarf-Apple^'&wl 

The Or^A Apple^ fuppofed the original^ 
or parent fpecies of the whole, is valued 
only principally te> raifc for flocks, on 
which to ingraft the cultivated apples *, 
and for the fruit, to make verjuice. 

And the Par adife Apple ^ which is of ve- 
ry dwarfifli growth, is chiefly ufed only 
for flocks to graft upon, to form very 
low dwarf trees, as we (hall havfc occafion 
to mention. - 

Thus we may obferve, by the forego- . 
ing lift, the varieties of Apples are very 
great; and there are ftill a much grcatef ' 
variety than here mentioned, but thofc 
are the beft we can recommend ; and of 
which, about fifteen or twenty different 
. ibrts^ that follow one another fucceffively 

in 



in perfedtion, may be fufiicient to furnilh 
a fupply the year round ; however, where 
there is full fcope of ground, a perfon 
may indulge his fancy with a more con- 
fiderable variety, choofmg a proper col- 
ledtion both of Summer and Winter 
kinds, but moft of the latter, for general 
ufe; 4he trees of all which may be had at 
the public nurferies, in the greateft per- 
fedlion, both ftandards, and efpaliers, 
jScc. and may be all eafily raifed by graft- 
ing, as hereafter diredled. 

The Appje tree grows twenty feet 
high, or more, with a large fpreading 
head, and produces its flowers and fruit 
upon fpurs, (hort robuft (hoots, half an 
inch or an inch Jong» ifliiing from the 
branches of from two or three, to many 
years old, appearing firft towards the 
tipper parts ; fo the branches muft never 
be fliortened in the general courfe of 
pruning. ^ 

The 
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The trees are very hardy, fucceed in 
any common foil of a garden or orchard, 
or in any fituation where it is not very 
wet, which we (hould abandon, for they 
do not profpcr in low wet* ground; ge- 
nerally allotting them «n open expofure, 
free to the fun and air. 

They fucceed both as flandard trees, 
half-ftandards, and in efpaliers; but we 
rarely indulge them with a wall, as they 
ripen their fruit abundantly well without 
that affiftance. In efpaliers, however, we 
fhould generally allot a good collection of 
the beft Eating Apples, as in that order 
of training they commonly attain fuperipr 
perfedtion, in regard to fize and beauty, 
than on common ftandard trees ; but all 
the forts alfo acquire perfedl maturity on 
ftandards-, and it is the commqn full 
ftandard trees, that furnilh us with the 
principal fupply of all forts of Apples for 
general ufe, being planted in ranges in the 
garden or orcliard, thirty or forty feet dif- 

. tance, 
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tance, and permitted to branch out every 
way according to nature ; and ihe^etpalier 
trees, planted twentyfeet diftance, with 
their branches ranged horizontally to the. 
trelliM^ays at full length, becaufe (hort- 
enHig thofe trees would cut away the vc** 
rV firft bearing parts, and retard their 
bearing, efpecially as they begin bearing 
firft towards the ends of the branches. 

The full fland^rds are retained with 
tall upright ftems, fix or feven feet high, 
before permitted to branch out to form 
the head, and are the proper trees for ge- 
neral culture as flandards. And half 
ftandards are trained with ftems only 
three, four, or five feet high, then fuf- 
fered ta branch out that height, and form 
the head. 

But Mwarf trees for efpaliers, &c. are 
trained with low ftems, only ten or twelve 
inches high, in order that they may form 
branches near the ground, to cover the 
whole efpalier from the bottom to top. 

And 
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And dwarf ftandards arealfo trained 
whh low ftems, only a foot or two high, 
for fnlall gardens, and by way of va- 
riety. 

Method of Propagation, 

With regard to the method of propa- 
gating Apple-trees, all the different vari- 
eties having been firft: obtained accident- 
ally from feed, and as they rarely come 
to the fame forts again by that method-of 
propagation, the approved forts thereof 
are propagated, and continued permanent, 
only by grafting (hoots of them into any 
kind of the common Apple, or Crab; 
flocks raifed from the kernels of the fruit, 
for all common ftandards and efpalier 
trees; alfo, otcafionally, upon Codlin 
ftocks, raifed from fuckers, cuttings, and 
layers, to form moderate ftandards, ef- 
paliers, and dwarf ftandards; and on 
Paradife ftocks to have very dwarf trees, 

to 
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to accommodate fmall gardens, and for 
curiofity. 

All flocks, raifed from any kind of cul- 
tivated Apples, are called free flocks, to 
diftinguifti them from crab ^flocks, and 
from the dwarf flocks of the Codlin and 
Paradife Apple. 

Having obfcrved thus far, let the fupply 
of common flocks for general grafting, for 
common ftandards and efpalier trees, be 
raifed from the kernels of any fort of 
Apples or crabs, aforefaid,^ fowcd in Au- 
tumn, Winter, or Spring, in beds of light 
earth, drilled or bedded in an inch deep; 
(fee Stocks) they will come up. in the 
Spring ; and in Autumn, or Spring fol- 
lowing, plant out the ftrongeft in nurfery 
rows, a yard afunder ; here trained three 
or four years, or till feven feet high for 
full, and four or five for half ftandards, * 
and for efpalicrs and other dwarf trees, 
two or three feet high is fufficient ; though 

fometimes 
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foitietimes ftandards are alfo grafted en 
low ftocks near the ground, and the firft 
fhoot from the graft trained up the proper 
height for a ftem. 

The grafting' is performed in March, * 
by whip-grafting for fmall ftocks, and 
deft-grafting for largpr ; cutting the grafts 
from trees not^ for bearing the beft fruity 
and proceed to mgraft thcili in the ufual 
method; {fee Grcftingy prcvioufly head- 
ing the ftocks ; the ftandards^ at from 
four to five* or fix. feet hei^t,. and efpa- 
liers and other dwarfs within fix or eight 
inches of the ground ; fo inferting the 
graft at top, one in each ftock, they will 
all (hoot forth the fame year, eich three*, 
four or more (hoots efFefyng the fii'ft for- ' 
mation of the head, which you will form 
for the purpofes intended, whether they 
remain in the nurfery, or tranfplanted 
into the garden at a year old. 

Such, for example, the ftandards, if fut- 

ttithed with four or more regular (hoots in 

C . the 
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the head, they may either have the faid 
firft flioots remain entire, if you would 
have them form a more ere^ and lofty 
head ; or, if the prefent firft fhoots are not 
rufficient to give the head its' proper form, 
tnay fhorten them in Spring following to 
five or fix eyes, to force out more branches 
the cnfuing Summer, near the top of the 
Hem, if you defign them to fdrm a lower, 
more full, and wide ipreading head ; after 
this, however, permit the whole to branch 
out every way at full length, and they^ will 
thus form a bearing ftate in two or three 
years. 

And as to theefpalier'S and dwarf ftand- 
ards, it is generally advifable to ftiorten all 
the firft ftioots from the graft, rn March 
following, to five or fix inches, to obtain 
a good fupply of lower branches in Sum- 
mer, to form the head more full and re- 
gular, quite from the bottom ; afterwards 
trained generally all at full length. Thofe 
<rf the efpalicr trees ranged equally to both 

fides 
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fidfes horizontally to ft^kes, difplacing any 
fore-right, irregular (hoots that cannot be 
trained in with regularity : and the regu- 
lar trained branches Being continued al- 
ways at full length, they in two or three 
years emit many fruit fpurs, and com* 
mence- bearers. See their General Culture^ 

Thus the young ^rees, both ftandards 
and efpaliers, when from one or two to 
three or fo\lr years old, are proper for final 
tranfplantaticn into the garderi or orchard, 
&c. as below. ' , 

Flanting them in the garden, &c. 

As juft above obferved, Apple--trees of 
from one or two to three or four yearsold 
from grafting, having formed good heads, 
furniflied with feveral branches, ' are more 
eligible than older trees for planting j and 
the proper planting feafon is. any time 
from November till March, in open wea- 
ther. , . 

. C 2 ^ At 
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At xht proper time let .the trees be dig- 
ged up in the nurfery, with all the roots as 
entire as poflible, pruning off only broken 
parts, and leave tlie head wholly entire, 
except juft retrenching any ill-placed 
fhoot, not confittent with the general form; 
then plant them according to the ufoaltne- 
thod ; (fee Planting) the full ftandards thir- 
ty or forty feet diftance, both in the gar- 
den and orchard,, the half ftandards not 
lefs than twenty five feet afunder, and the 
efpalier trees twenty feet diftance at leaft, 
with their branches ranging the way of the 
efpaliers;^but if grafted on free or crab- 
ftocks, twenty five feet is not too much ; 
and thofeuponcodlin ftocks, not lefs than 
fisfteen or eighteen feet diftance ; but thofe 
that are on paradife ftocks, fifteen feet 
may be fufljcicnt : the fame rules are to be 
t)bferved in planting dwarf ftandards. 

As foon as planted, let the high ftand- 
ards be properly fupported with ftakes, 
and fatten the branches of the cfpalier 

trees 
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trees along to the trellis or ftakcs of the 
cfpalier. (See Planting,) 

General CuUurftf Ptumg^ (^c. 

Firft in refpeft to pruning of ftandard 
Apples : they having formed heads fur- 
niihed with feveral regular branches, ex- 
tending each way, by the rules obferved in 
their nnrfery culture, (hbuld generally pro- 
ceed with the whole at full length, branchr 
ing out freely every way around to their 
fiall extent, and foira a full fpreading 
head ; and thus they will naturally emit 
numerous fruit fpurs all along the fides of 
the branches as they advance in length, 
and bou" abundantly without trouble of 
much pruning ; for Aandards having full 
fcope to branch out fully on all fides, re- 
quire but only a trifling pruning, probably 
once in feveral years, juft to retrench any 
very ill-placed \?ranch that grows auk- 
wardly acrofs ihe others, &c. reduce long 
ramblers and low flragglers, or occafion- 
ally to thin fuch as crowd or confufe the 
' C 3 head 
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head confiderably, and cafiial worn-out 
barren branches, and all decayed wood,' 
cutting clofe, either to their origin, or 
dowi\ to fome commodious lower ftioot 
or branch, as it (hall feem convenient, 
and to cut out alfo all fuckers, or flioots 
from the fide of the ftem, or that rife in the 
middle of the head. Sec Pruning Standards. 

But as to the efpalier Apple trees, they 
being limited to a certain fpace, both, in 
height and extent fideways, having their 
branches trained at regular diftances, and 
as they will annually produce many more 
fhoots than are wanted, or can be trained, 
confiilent with^the general regularity, they 
confequemly require a general pruning and 
training every year, to retrench the re- 
dundant and irregular wood, and to train 
in occafionalnew fupplies where wanted. 

In the infant fla.te of efpalier trees, our 
principal care is to procure a good fpread 
of lower branches to furnifli a proper bafis^, 
as it were to fupply others regularly up- 
ward, 
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ward, to cover the efpalier equalfy from 
bottom to top, with bearers ; which dc* 
pends wholly on the firft and fecond year's 
pruning, by (hortening the firft fhoots 
more or lefs, as dircdted in the nurfery ; 
fo that fuppofing the new planted trees 
are only one year old from grafting, and 
their firft flioots or head entire, not being 
fliortened in the nurfery as direded, it 
muft now be done in the Spring, cutting 
each ftioots to five or fix inches, as diredt- 
ed in the nurfery culture, to obtain a more 
abundant and regular fupply of branches 
below, confifting of fix, eight, or more^ 
ranging regularly the way of the efpalier. 

But, if the young trees were previoufly 
headed once or twice in the nurfery, as 
there advifed, and . thereby furnifhed a 
proper fupply of lower laterals, forming a 
regular fpread of eight or more branches, 
near tlie bottom, as aforefaid, we need 
not pradlife priming ftiort hereafter, as 
having now obtained a good foundation 
below, they will generally afford a fuffici- 
C 4 ent 
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Hemark, Hkewife, in the general pru- 
ning of thefe trees, never to fhorten the 
tranches, becaufe, as they bear firft to- 
wards the extreme parts, and encreafe the 
number of fruit fpurs as they advance in 
length, that, if (hortened, would cut away 
the very firft bearing parts, and every 
(hortening would retard their bearing two 
years, befides promoting a great luxurian- 
cy, and in the places where fruit fpurs 
would have lilcewife appeared, fend forth 
numerous ftrong ufclefs wood, and no 
fruits 

Efpalier Apple trees, in general, require 
pruning and training every Summer and 
Wittter to prefer ve the regular form, &c. 
by retrenching the redundant, and train- 
ing in the proper growths. ... 

' The Summer pruning is requifite in or- 
^er to reform the irregularities of the fame 
year's growth, fo Ihould begiri tp g9 over 
the trees in May, or early in June, before 
the (hoots of the year are much advanced^ 
. "* ' and 
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and carefully prune out all the fore-right, 
and evidently fuperabundant and unnecef- 
fary young (hoots, retrenching them quite 
clofe; which, if begun early before the 
ftioots become v/oody, may be eflfedled 
with the thumb, other wife mull ufe the 
knife; being careful to leave the termi- 
nating flioot^of every horizontal or bearer 
entire, where there is room to extend 
them, and referve here and there a well 
placed ftrong fljoot towards the lower 
parts, at full length, efpecially where there 
is any apparent defeft or vacancy, or if 
none, it is proper to leave fom^ good fide 
flioots in different parts, till Winter pru- 
ning, in cafe of any unforefeen vacancy ;. 
and if then not wanted,. are cafily retrench- 
ed : training at the prefent the whole re- 
ferved fupply clofe to the efpalier ; ind 
continue thern fo with the greateft regu* 
larity all the Suinmer, by reviewing, them 
frequently during th^ Summer's growth, 
to retrench all after-lhoots, reform occafi- 
onal irregularities, and to train in the re- 
ferved (hoots as they advance in lengdi. 

It 
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It is highly adviiable to^ begin the Sum- 
mer pruning, &c. of efpalier trees, early 
in the feafon : as the work is then not on- 
ly more eafily performed with expedition 
and truth, ©ither by rubbing off the budsi 
when quite young, or by pruning with the 
knife, the more advanced (hoots, but it 
alfo contributes exceedingly to the prof- 
peri ty of the fruit in general, as well as to 
the beauty and regularity of the trees du- 
ring their Summer's growth. 

Tlie Winter pruning may be performed 
.any time from the Ml of the leaf, in No- 
vember, until March* and confifts of a 
general reforni, where neceflary, both of 
pruning and training; prcvioufly remark- 
ing, as before obferved, that, as the fame 
bearing branches remain fruitful many 
years, they muft be every where preferved 
while they fupport^ good bearing ftatc; 
find only introduce a fupply of new bear- 
ers occafionally j ae below. 
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So that in the operation of Winter pru- 
ning efpdlier Apples, we muft examine 
both the general bearers, and the occafi- 
onal referve of the laft Summer's wood ; 
that if any worn-out, or naked old wood, 
not furnifhed good fruit fpurs^ occurs, 
now is the time to retrench it, by pruning 
do^^'n tpfome more eligible lower branch, 
or young (hoot, properly fituated to 'fiip- 
ply its place, or where the general branches 
are too much crowded, (hould alfoatthis 
feafon thin out the moft irregular, and cut 
out dead wood i at the fame time, if there 
are airy vacancies, retain fome contiguous 
fide fhoots referved in Summer, to fupply 
the deficiencies, or if any goo<i (hoot of- 
fers towards the bottom contiguous to very 
old branches, it may be trained up be- 
tween, to a bearing ftate, to be ready 
when wanted; all other young (hoots re^ 
tained laft Summer, not now wanted for a 
fupply of wood, either to increafe the fe- 
quifite fpread of bearers, or to filrahy ca- 
fual vacant fpace, muft be cul clean out 

clofc 
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clofe to their origin^ leaving no (lump, be- 
ing careful, however, to prefervc the ter- 
minating or leading (lioot of every hori- 
zontal or bearer generally entire, and ex- 
tended in length as -far as the allotted 
fpace will admit ; 

Likewife preferve viith die greateftcare 
all the fruit fpurs in every part, except 
any are become very old and barren, or 
projedl too confiderably fore-right, which 
retreilch clofe ; 

^ And all clufters of large ra^ed ufelefs 
fpurs, formed by the remaining (lumps of 
fliortened fhoots, left by injudicious pru- 
ning, (hould now be pruned clofe oSf^ 
leaving no (lump or fpur but the proper 
fruit fpurs, naturally produced j 

For, in retrenching the fuperfludus and 
bad wood, we (hould always cut quite 
clofe, leaving no (lump,, as is too conk- 
monly pradtifed, wliereby, they (hooting 
out at every leniaining eye next Summer, 

crowd 
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aovvd the tree with innumerable ufelefs 
branches, occafioning great trouble to re- 
trench them, which, by unlkilful pruners, 
are ftumped off again to an inch or two. 
long, continuing the fame practice from 
year to year, forming, at laft, thcfe large 
clufters of unfightly ufelefs fpurs we often 
fee in ill-managed efpalier trees. 

After the general reform of Winter 
pruning, let all the branches be regularly 
ranged in their proper horizontal pofition, 
at equal diftances, clofe to the trellis of 
the efpalier, as ftraight as pofTiblc at their 
full length, if room permits, tyj/ig them 
all in neatly with (lender ofier twigs, &c* 
See Efpalier Trees. . . 

Gathering the Apples^ i^c. 

Apples' arrive to perfedlion for ufe, in 
different varieties, from July or Auguft, 
until the end of Odtober or beginning of 
November : the Summer and earlier Au- 
^umn kinds, attaining maturity in Auguft 

and 
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^ and September, fit for uft, immediatery 
oflfthe tree, and do not keep long, efpe- 
cially the earlier kinds, but the Winter 
Apples, which do riot attain full growth 
till Odober^ aforefaid, being then proper- 
ly gathered, keep good many months 
and improve in perfedion as they lie in 
the fruitery. 

But all the late Autumn and Wuiter 
Apples, particularly, fliould be pemnitted- 
tb have their full growth on the tree till 
October, fome to the beginning and mid-- 
die, others till towards tlie latter end of 
the moi^th, if the weather continues mild* 
and dry. 

To know when the Apples are arrived' 
to maturity on the trees, fliould try if 
they quit their hold eafily on being turn* 
ed gently up ; or that they naturally drop 
from the tree irt any great abundance ; or 
fome forts by changing colour and emit* 
ting a fragrant fmell ; at which tokens of 
perfection they ftiould be gathered, ,both 
Summer and Winter kinds* 

They 
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They fliould generally be gathered in 
dry weather ; and all thofe intended for 
long keeping fhould be gathered careful- 
ly, by*hand, without bnitfmg, carrying 
them diredtly into the fruit room, &rc. 
difpofed in heaps, each fort feparately, to 
remain a week or two to fweat and dif- 
charge the watery juices -, then wiped dry, 
and put up in the different divifions and 
flhelves of the fruitery, and in boxes, or 
hampers, 8cc- and then cover the whole 
clofely with clean dry ftraw^ a foot thick, 
to exclude the moid air as nauch as poflible, 
whereby they will keep much longer in 
perfe£tion. 

Generally keep the door and window* 
clofely (hut, for the lefs the external air 
is admitted, the better the Apples wiU 
keep.. 
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The APRICOT TREE. 



JL H E Apricot is one of the moft excel- 
lent ftone fruits, a fpecies of the Prunus^ 
or PlumHrtf, but formerly ranked as a dif- 
tihft genus, by the title of Arm^fiiaca: how- 
ever the cliaraifters of its flowers and fruit, 
agreeing exa<ftly with the Prunus^ the Bo- 
tanifts have ranged it as a fpccies of that 
genus,^and are both of the ciafs.and order 
Icofandria Monogynia^ flowers having many 
ftamina and- one fl:yle. 

There is but one fpecies.of the Apricot 
tree, comprifing eight or nine excellent 

varieties of the fruit, and is named by "the 

Botantiis, 

Prunus Armeniaca^ i. e. ARMENiACA,or 
the Apricot TREE,-^fpecifically de- 

fcribed 
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fcribed Pfunus with nearly beart-Jbapcdkaves 
and flowers-^ having five petals,. ^///>rf a/- 
mqftcbfeto the branches^ fucceeded by large, 
roundilh, yellow, pulpy fruit-, including a 
ftone or nut, — and comprehends the fol- 
lowing varieties, ripening in fucceffive or- 
der, from the beginning or middle of Ju- 
ly, until the end of Auguft. 

Early White Masculine Apricot. 

Middle of July. 
Early Red Masculine Apricot. 

Middle and end of ^ July. 
Orange Apricot. Beginning and mid- 

die of Auguft. 
Algiers Apricot, Early in Augiiftj 
Rom an Apricot: Beginning and middle 

of Auguft. 
Turkey Apricot. Middle of Auguft. 
Temple Apricot. Middle of Auguft. 
Breda Apricot. Middle and end sf 

Auguft. 
Brussels Apricot. Middle and end of 

Auguft. 

The 
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The firft two forts are f mall fruit, valued 
for their early perfedion ; and the fuc- 
ceeding ones are a much-larger, handfome 
fruit, greatly fuperior in flavour, and con* 
fcquently more? valuafele to cultivate for 
the main fupply'; generally planting all 
the forts againft walls i though the two 
laft foits, which are the lateft, but moft 
excellent Apricots, firm and rich flavour- 
ed, will alfo fucceed in EfpaEersand de-^ 
tached ftandards ; however, all the forts^ 
are valuable Summer, fruit .for difEerent 
domeftic ufcs, viz. When young and. 
green, before the flone grows Hard, are 
moft excellent for tarts^ &c. when ripe 
and gathered, wbilft they rematn ifirm^ 
before they become foft and rtiealy, are 
the fineft table fruits of the Seafon, and- 
when fully ripe, may be converted to an 
excellent fweetmeat, being prefervcd in 
fugan 

.} 
. The trees generally require training as 

wall-trees, in this country, againft/a warm 

wall, 
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wall, in order both to protect their early 
tender bloflbra more cfFedtually frdm the 
attacks of the Spring frofts and cutting 
Wafts, to enfure a more certain and plen- 
tiful crop of fruit, and alfo to improve 
4ts growth, and obtain it in the greateft 
pcrfedion. 

Though fome of the late forts fuc- 
eeed tolerably well, trained in efpaliers, 
alfo in detached half and full ftandards, 
as aforefaid. 

The Apricot tree grows fifteen or 
twenty feet high with a fpreading head, 
ornamented with large heart ftiaped 
leaves, and numerous reddifti flowers of 
five petals^, producing the flowers and 
fruit principally upon the young wood of 
a year old, immediately from the eyes of 
the (boets, and often upon fmall fpurs on 
the two or three years wood ; but moftly 
upon the young (hoots of the former 
years growth, fo that a general annual 

fupply 
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fupply of each years (hoots muft be eve- 
ry where referved, as fucceffion bearing 
wood. 

They bioffom eaily in Spring, Febru- 
ary and March ; ^nd the ffuit.fets in great 
abundance in favourable Springs; often 
affording plentiful fupply for thinning oft 
for tarts in May, &c. and the remainder 
ripens in July and Auguft. 

The trees arc hardy enough; but as 
they blofTom and fct their fruit early in 
the Spring, often whilfl (harp frofts and 
cutting blaft prevail, they require the in- 
dulgence of a warm Sunny fituation, and 
afliftance of a wall, to defend the tender 
bloorh and infant fruit as much as polTible' 
from the rigours of the weather ; fo that 
the trees for the general . fupply fliould be 
planted againft a warm wall or clofe pal- 
ing fence, &c. fome earlier kinds againil 
a.fouth afpeft, and others on weft and 
caft expofures, to effedt a greater variar 
' ^ tion 
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lion in the times ripening of the fruit, as 
well as to obtain it longer irl perfeftion ; 
and thus we may employ all the forts, 
not only as common dwarf wall trees, 
planted fifteen or twenty feet diftance ; 
but alfo half ftandards planted between 
them, trained alfo, as wall trees to make 
the mod of every part of the 'walls, &c» 
as hereafter direAed. 

But, as before hinted, fome may alfo 
be employed both as efpalier trees, and as 
detached ftandards in open expofurcs, to 
take their chance and encreafe the varie- 
ty ; and for this purpofe, the Breda and 
Bruffeh Apricots^ not bloflbming fo early 
as the others, are generally the mod fuc- 
cefsful, and often ripen in good perfedioil, 
land with peculiar richnefs of flavour. 

All the varieties of this tree, fuccecd 
well in any common good foil of a gar- 
den, or if of a moderate loamy tempera- 
ture, either wholly or part, may prove 

an 
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an addttronal advantage; however any 
common foil capable of producing good 
crops of herbage, &c. is eligible. 

Method of Propagdfion^ &c. 

The' propagation of the Apricot tree, 
being originally from the ftones of the 
fruit, the approved varieties fo obtained 
arc encreafed, and continued the fame 
by budding them upon any kind of Plum 
flocks. 

Raife th? ftocks for this purpofe, from 
the ftones of any fort of plutn, fowed in 
Autumn too inches deep, and when the 
feedling plants are a year old, proceed to 
plant them out, previoufly Ihortening 
their down right tap roots, then plant 
them in rows a yaid afundcr, and hear 
"half that diftance in the lines ; and- in two 
years, when about two or three feet High, 
they will be proper, to bud for commor\ 
dwarf wall or efpalier trees j but for half 

and 
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and full ftandards, they may cither be run 
up to ftems from four or five, to fix or 
feven feet high, and budded at top, or 
trained only the height as for the dwarf 
trees, to be budded low, ' and the firfl; 
ihoot trained to a ftem the above height. 

Then the budding is to be performed 
in July or Auguft, procuring cuttings of 
the young fhoots of the year, detached 
from the beft bearing trees, from which 
to take the buds: inferting one bud in 
each ftock within half a foot of the bot- 
tom for common wall or efpalier trees, 
and at three or four feet for half, and fix 
ifor full ftandards, or as low in the ftock 
as for the dwarfs, and the fir ft fhoot from 
the bud trained up for a ftem, . as we for- 
merly obferved; arid having thus per- 
formed the budding, the buds remaining 
dormant till the following Spring, when 
having headed down the ftocks a little 
above the place of inoculation, each bud 
will foon after pufti forth one ftrong ftioot 
D growing 
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growing a yard or more long by the end 
of Summer, forming the new trees with 
good large heads; then in the Autumn, 
Winter Of Spring following, the treesnay 
be tranfplanted Bnally into the garden if 
required ; or may remain in the nurfcry 
and trained for the purpofes intended. 

Obferving, in either cafe, that in March 
following, juft as the young trees begin 
to pulht the whole head or firft main 
■ftioot from the budding mull be (horten- 
ed or headed down clean with the knife to 
fix or eight inches, to provide feveral la- 
ternal Ihoots below the enfuing Sum- 
mer, to form the head regularly from 
the bottom, training them horizontally at 
full length till Winter. (See tbeir General 
Cubure.) - 

Likewife, the firft head of the ftand- 
ards, that were budded at the top of the 
ftem, Ihould alfo be headed down in the 
above manner, to force out lower bran- 

cheis 
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chcs near the place of inoculation, in 
order to form a more regular fpreading 
head. 

But fuch ftandards that were budded 
near the ground, muft have the firft llioot 
run up entire to a prjaper height for a ftem, 
then cut over with the knife, at the height 
reqirired, to have branches emitted to give 
the head its firft form. 

Whilft the young trees remain in the 
nurfery, thofe deGgned for wajl^, both 
dwarfs and half ftandards, fhould have 
their branches trained accordingly, either 
as they remain in the nurfery lines, by be- 
ing trained horizontally to flakes, or being 
previously planted againft reed hedges, 
walls, or any clofe fence, training the 
branches thereto, being careful to retrench 
all fore-right (hoot's, ana very rank wood, 
by rubbing them off early in Summer, 
and train in all the regular )branchesat full 
length till Winter pruning^ when they 
D z muft 
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jnuft be fhortened more or lefs, as dire£t- 
ed in their General Culture, 

For as Apricot trees bear principally on 
the. young wopd, the fhortening that of 
each year in Winter pruning is neccflary, 
in order to force out a regular fupply of 
flioots more certainly in the proper places, 
as fucceflion bearers ; for the fameihoots 
both produce fruit and fucceflion' wood at 
the fame time. 

Planting tbem in the Garden^ i^c. 

When the young Apricot trees are frqm 
one to three or four years old, they are 
of a proper age for planting in the Gar- 
den ; though if only one year old, with 
their firft head from the Budding entire, 
they are rather the moft eligible ; but they 
may alfo be tranfplanted with good'fuc- 
cefs when feveral years old, and n^y be 
had in the nurferies -of fome years train- 
ing, and in a ftate of bearing, which, by 

the 
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the nurfery-men, are called- trained trees^ 
and which are eligible forperfons who are 
in hafte to have their, walls covered as 
foon as poffible with bearing trees, as they 
bear the following feafon after planting. 

The feafon for planting thefe trees ia 
general, is any time, in open weather, 
from the end of Oftobcr till Spring, as 
for other hardy trees. 

At the proper feafon, haviflg fixed on 
their allotted fituations; fame againft a 
South wall, others on Weft and Eaft af- 
pe<5ls, as we before noticed, proceed to 
prepare and dig the borders ; if for a ge- 
neral plantation, obferving, if a poor, or 
very light, hungry foil, add a quantity of 
good dung, to be trenched in, or a fupply 
of frelh loam, or a compoft of any good 
earth and dung together, the whole dig- 
ged in one or two fpades deep. 

Then having digged up the trees care- 
fully in the Nurfery, prune off only any 
D 3 broken 
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broken or damaged parts of the root, 
leaving their heads entire for the prefent, 
and proceed to plant them along the wall, 
ill the ufual method, not lefs than fifteen 
or fixteen feet afunder ; but if eighteen or 
twenty feet diftance the better, efpecially 
if low walls, that in default of height tHey 
may have room to extend the branches 
horizontally ; and if tolerably high v^fsllsy 
may plant a half ftandard in each fpace 
between the dwarfs, and train like them 
t\(o as wall trees, that whilft the former 
occupy the lower parts, the ftandards co- 
Ter .th6 upper part of the wall : as foon as 
planted, throw down a pot of water to 
each tree, if dry ground, efpecially in 
Autumn or Spring planting, both to fettle 
the earth about , the roots, and to facilitate 
their rooting afrefli, then nail their heads 
to the wall, and manage them in general 
as direfted below. 

Efpalier Apricots ^ftiould be planted at 

the fame diftance as direfted above, for 

thofe againft the walls. 

And 
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And the ftandard Apricots Ihould be al- 
lowed fome Iheltered, funny fituation in 
the open borders, or quarters of the kitchen . 
garden, or in the compartments of the ^ 
pleafure ground, or on grafs lawns, &c. 

General Culture of Pruning and Train- 

The trees being planted where they arc 
to remain, and if but one year old, with 
their firil head from the budding entire $ 
then, in March following, cut them whol- 
ly down to five or fix eyes, as diredted iii 
the nurfery, to promote fcveral lateral 
branches below, to form the head regular* 
ly quite froni the bottom, as before men* 
tioiied ; but if they were previdufly head^ 
ed in the nurfery, and obtained a proper 
Tupply of bottom branches to form the 
the head regularly, they need not now be 
cut fo (hort, only to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches, and nailed regularly and horizontal- 
ly to the wall, about four or five inches 
'ftfunder. 

D 4 Then- 
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Then obferving in both cafes, that as 
the trees thus (hortened Will foon after 
fhbot out ftrongly from all the remaining 
eyes of each fhoot, fome regular, and 
others irregular, we muft carefully retain 
all the regular-placed fide (hoots, and 
early in May or June rub off all fore- 
right and other irregular wood, and very 
rank luxuriant growths ; and, when long 
enough, train in all the regular (hoots clofe 
to the wall or efpalier at full length all the 
Summer : and then in the Winter prun- 
ing, any time from November till Febru- 
ary, it is proper to (horten each of the 
laft Summer's (hoots to ten or twelve • 
inches more or lefs, according to their 
ftrength, leaving the lowerrnoft (hoots ra- 
ther the longeft, then na^l them along ho- 
rizontally to the wall, equally to the right 
and left on both fides, five or fix inches 
diftance; and thus each horizontal will 
emit a farther fupply of branches the fol- 
lowing Summer, ftill being careful to dif- 
place fore-right and other irregular wood, 

rifing 
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rifing in front and back of the .branches, as 
foon in the feafon as pofliblc, and train the 
reft at full length all Summer as before ad- 
vifed, unlefs it (hall fcem eligible to ^op 
or pinch (hort any particular (hoots in a 
vacant part in May or early in June, to 
force out a proper fupply of laterals the 
fame year, to fiU the vacancy as foon as 
poffible; training them in at full lei^th, 
as diredled for the others, till Winter pru- 
ning, when they muft be fhoriened and 
trained as before ; and thys th$ trees will 
aflume a bearing ftate when two or three 
years old. 

In this manner proceed increafing the 
number of regular- placed branches, an- 
nually arranging equally both ways nearly 
in a horizontal direction, four or five inches 
afunder one after another, till by degrees 
they cover the wall or ^fpalier regularly, 
from the very bottom to the top, con- 
ftantly retrenching all fore right, very lux- 
urious, and fuper-abundant. (hoots ^ both 
D 5 in 
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in Summer and Winter pruning, cutting 
then quite clofe: being at the fame time 
cattfdj-to retain. every Summer a plentiful 
fiipply of the well-placed young wood in 
every part for faoceflion bearers the foltow* 
ing year, trained moftly at full length all 
Sunwiier as aforefajd, afid in, the Winter 
pruning, • if too numerous, tliin out the 
worft placed of the fuperabundancy-, and 
fti^ctm the remaining regular (boots, to 
fmm about eightj ten, or twelve inches, to 
half a yard or two feet long or more, leavr 
ing the ftrohg flhoots longeft in proporti- 
on : and then nail the whole clofe and re- 
gy.Iar to the wall, at the above mentioned 
diflance. (See their (General Pruning.) 

Thus, it' muft be obferved, that as we 
ftdvifed theJ fuccefiion young wood to be 
trained at full length all Summer till Win- 
ter pruning, and then ' (hortened : the 
fhortenihg the (hoots in the Winter priT- 
nlng^ of thefe and moft other trees 
Which bear principally on the young wood, 
is neceffary, in order to promote lateral ^ 
IhoQts in Summer, from the lower eyes 

for 
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for next year's Bearers, which, if the ftioots 
were laid in at fulHengih, would arifc wi- 
ly towards the extreme parts, and leave the 
tree naked of bearers below. 

For the Jt>eft bearing flioots rife princi- 
pally on the year old wood, that was 
trained the Winter before -, the fame ftioots 
both produce the fruit and a fupply of fuc- 
ceffion wood for next year's bearers, 

Tbeir General Prtining^ i^.c. 

As Apricot trees, trained againft wall 
and efpaliers, annually fend forth many 
fuperfluous and irregular ftioots as well as 
ufeful wood, they require a general Sum- 
mer and Winter pruning to retrench the 
ufelefs growth, and to train in the requifite 
annual fupply 'of regular youtig wood for 
fucceffion bearers. 

The fummcr pruning confifts in regu- 
iating the ftioots of the year only, re- 
trenching the bad and train in the ufeful, 
' and 
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andfliould.be begun in May vf_poffiblc, 
or while the fuperabimdant and irregular 
(hoots of the year arc fo young and ten- 
der as to be readily difplaced with the 
thumb, or at leaft, before the flioots in 
general advance any confiderable length, 
and caufe confufion and diforder : keeping 
in mind in this pruning, atways to referve 
an abundant fupply of the fame year*s well- 
placed fide ftioots in every part, trebly 
more than what may be apparently want- 
ed, not lefs thjan two or three oh each of 
the prefent bearers or horizontals, trained in 
lafl Winter, in order to have plenty to 
cbufe from in the Winter pruning for next 
j^ear's bearing: but leave no where more 
than one (hoot from the fame eye ; thus 
obferving to retrench only all the evidently 
fuperfluous young wood, ill-placed and ve- 
ry luxuriant ftioots as foon as poflible, pru- 
ning them ajl quite clofe, or in vacant 
parts, pinch fome to a few eyes •. and hav- 
ing carefuHy. retained plenty of the beft 
regular fide flioots in every part, and al- 

ways 
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ways fomc good (hoots advancing from, 
below, train the whole at full length till 
Winter pruning ; being careful to review 
the trees frequently after this during the 
growing feafon, ta retrench* all after 
ftioots, and reform cafaal irregularities 
and to continue the whole clofe and regu- 
lar to the wall all Sumrter. 

The Winter pruning of Apricots, con- 
Cfting of general regulation among both 
the youpg and the old branches, may' be 
performed any time from the end of 
Oftober or November, until February or 
beginning of Mar<!h, before the bloffom 
buds are too much advanced ; previoufly 
unnailing moft of the principal branches 
and (hoots, that you may more readily 
examine the work, and have liberty to ufe 
your knife properly, as well as have an 
opportunity of training the branches, a- 
greeable to the regulation of the general 
pruning. ' 

Then 
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Then proceeding to the pruning, ex- 
amine ihe -general fupply of young wood 
of'laft Summer, felefting a fufficiency of 
the moft promifing and regular-placed of 
them in every part, for next Summer's 
bearer's ; one or two, at leaft, on each, re- 
taining the horizontals trained in laft Win- 
ter, and cut out clofe all the fuperfluous 
ones before defcribed, and all fmall twigs, 
likcwifc part of moft of the former year's 
bearers, and any very naked branches, 
unfurniftied with^ young wood, pruning 
them down to fome eligible lateral branch, 
or young fhoots^ to make room to train 
the requifite fupply of young wood with 
due regularity, cutting off clofe any late- . 
tal twigs arifing on the fclefted young 
(hoots, which, as you go on, muft be 
moftly (hortened, more or lefs, for the 
reafons before explained, and as below* 

For example, the fmaller (hobXs^ cut to 
fix, eight, or ten Inches in length, the 
middling growths to a foot- or fifteen 

inches. 
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inches^ and the ftrongeft (hoots to half a 
yard or two feet long ; for the ftrong or 
vigorous Ihoots muft not he cut iTiort, 
which would force out luxurious barren 
wood ; being careful in (hortening not to 
cut below all the fruit- buds, diftinguilhcd 
by their turgid, fwelling appearance, from 
the wood-buds, which are long and thin, 
cutting generally either juft above a WQod 
bud aforefaid, or to a double fruit bud, 
on twin bloffom, in order to obtain a lead- 
ing fhoot between, at the extremity next 
Summer, . to draw nourifliment to the 
fruit more effedtually. 

As you alfo proceed in the pruning, be 
careful to preferve all the eligible fmall 
fruit-fpurs aforementioned, riling on, the 
two or three year's wood. 

But cut out clofe all confiderable pro- 
jcding old fpuFs, all dead wood and old 
ftdmps. 
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As foon as any tree Is primed, let it be. 
diredtly nailed again to the wall vviih du^ 
regularity, arranging all the branches ho- 
rizpntally as before, four or five inches 
afunder, ftraight and clofe in the neateft 
manner^ 

ProteHwg the Bloffom^ , and tbiming the 
Fruit. 

As Apricot trees bloflbm early in the 
Spring, and are often attacked by cutting 
frofts, and cold blafts, greatly injuring the 
embryo fruit, if not occafionally (heltered, 
it is therefore advifeable to afford the bed 
kinds againft walls fome proteAion at that 
period, cither of garden mats nailed up 
before the trees occafionally, or cuttings 
of any kind of leafy ever-green ftock 
between the branches, to remain till the 
fruit is fairly fet, or paft danger. 

Sometimes Apricot trees fet more abun* 
dant crops of fruit than they can nourifli, 

in 
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in which cafe it is proper to thin out the 
redundancy regularly, wh^n about the fize 
of fmall cherries or goofeberries, leaving 
not more than two "or three on thefmaller 
flioots, three or four on the larger, and fo 
in proportion. 

And thofcfruit thinned off muft not be 
thrown away, they being moft valuable, 
as the firft green fruit of the feafon, for 
making tarts, &cc. 

Culture of the Standard Apricots. 

As to ftandard Apricots, they, like moft 
other ftandard fruit trees, want but little 
attendance in refpeft to pruning, or any 
other culture, for after being headed down 
the firft year, and thereby procured a re- 
gular fet of feveral branches near the top 
of the ftem,-to form a fpreadmg head ; let 
them afterwards generally branch out, 
and extendJn length every way, accord- 
ing to nature, except juft reducing any 

long 
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long rambler, very irregular, or crowded 
branches, anddead wood, which may be 
performed any time in Winter, — leav- 
ing the gcnerar regulai^ branohea and 
Ihoots wholly mtirc, and they will natu- 
rally afford plenty of young bearing 
wood, as well as fruit fpurs, and in fa- 
vourable feafons will produce good crops 
of very fine 'Apricots. 
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The BERBERRY TREE, 

O R, 

PEPPERIDGE BUSH. 

1 HE Berberry is of the (hrub kind, 
and held in efteem both as a fruit (hrub 
for its berries, and as an ornamental fhrub 
for adorning the ihrubbery, is an inha*- 
bitant of many of our woods and hedges, 
but has been long admitted a refident of 
gardens, it producing numerous bunches 
of beautiful red berries, in much eftima- 
tion as a doraeftic fruit to pickle, &c. and 
effects a beautiful variety as they grow on 
the trees, which belong to the botanic 
clafs and order Hemndria Monogynia^ flow- 
ers having fix ftamina and one ftyle. 

There is but one fpecies cultivated as a 
fruit (hrub, and the Botanifts call it,^ 

Berberis 
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Berberis Vulgaris^ Common Berb'erry- 
Tree defcribed, Berberis baving each flow ^ 
er-ftalk fujiaining a racemms bunch of flowers \ 
fucceeded by cluftersof fmall, bright-red 
oblong berries, containing twoftony feeds, 
and comprifes the following varieties ripe 
in Autumn, viz. 

I. Common Red Berberry with ftony 

feeds, 
a. Red Berberry without ftone, 

3. White Berberry: 

4. Black fweet Berberry. 

But the firft two varieties, being the red 
fruited kinds, are the principal forts for 
our purpofe, and the ftonelefs fort is in 
moft efteem for general ufe, particularly 
for pickling : the berries of thefe tv/o va- 
rieties being of a beautiful red colour when 
fully ripe, and of an agreeable acid relifh, 
are in much eflimation as a choice and 
very wholefome pickle : and the bunches 
of fruit are in great demand as an orna- 
mental garnifti to dilhes when ferved up 

to 
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' to tabic, fo that a few trees of eaeh of the 
red forts (hould be admitted into every 
good garden, as ftandards, to produce 
fruit for the above purpofes. 

The Berberry Ihrub is but of moderate 
growth, rifmg only about ten, or twelve 
feet high, armed with thorns, and garnifti- 
ed with fmall oval leaves and loofe bunches 
of yellow flowers of fix petals : producing 
the flowers and fruit on the fides of the 
young branches. 

All the varieties are very hardy, and 
will profper any where in the garden, or 
orchard, and Ihrubberry. 

When defigned as fruit (hrubs, they 
fliould be generally trained as half or full 
' ftandards, each with a fingle ftem, four, 
five, or fix feet high, then encouraged to 
branch out at that height, and form a re- 
gular head : and being arranged fingly in 
the garden or orchard, &c. fifteen or twen- 
ty feet afunder, they will produce a plen- 
tiful 
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liful crop of berries fit for ufc in Septem- 
ber and Oftober. 

Method of Propagation^ and framing. 

They are propagated by fuckers, lay- 
ers, and by feed ; but the fuckers and lay- 
ers are the moft certain methods to conti- 
nue the varieties diftindl, and more cer- 
tainly the layers. 

By suckers. The flirubs fend up 
fuckers abundantly from the root, which 
dig up in Autunm, &c. with as much 
roots as poflible, and plant' them in nur- 
fery rows a yard afunder, and trained with 
fingle ftems, pruning oflf Ml fide fhoots 
till arrived to four, five, or fix feet height, 
tlien may either top them with the knife 
to force out fhoots near together at the 
top of the ftem, to form a fpreading head, 
or permit them to run up and afpire more 
in height. 

By 
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ByLayers. Chufe the young bran- 
ches of laft Summer, and in Autumn or 
Winter, &c. lay them down in the earth 
three inches deep, with the tops out in an 
eredt pofition j and by next Autumn they 
will be rooted, then cut them from the pa- 
rent plant, and fet them out in rows, and 
managed as the fuckers. 

By Seed. Sow the ripe berries in Au- 
tumn in drills, an inch or more deep, they 
will probably moft of them remain till the 
fecond Spring before they come up, giv- 
ing water in Summer, and when the feed- 
lings are a year old, plant out the ftrong- 
cft in nurfery rows, and train them for 
ftandards, as above advifed. 

Tranfplanting into the GardeUj and Culture. 

When the Berberry-lhrubs are four or 
five feet high or more, they may be plant- 
ed out finally any time from November 
till March 5' fome in the garden, others in 

the 
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the orchard, four or five yards afunder'; 
fome alfo in the ftiriibbery, &c. 

As to culture, very little is wanted, let 
them branch out freely at top nearly in 
their own way, only cutting out cafual 
rank (hoots, very irregular and crowding 
branches, or reduce long ramblers, all 
ihoots from the ftem, and fuckers from 
the root, fufFering all the regular bran- 
ches to remain entire, and they will na- 
lurally form themfelves into plentiful 
-bcarerj. 
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B^ BULLACE TREE, 

O R, 

W I L D P L U M. 

1 H E Bullacc-tree is a fpecies of the 
Prunus or Plum-tree, grows wild in our 
wood* and hedges, but is often admit- 
ted into curious orchafds and gardens as. 
a fruit tree, to tncreafe the variety of the 
late flone frqjts for the defert, &c. it pro- 
ducing a fmall ftone of the Plum kind, 
which, when fully ripe, eats with an a- 
greeable acid flavour, and is accounted 
very wholefome ; and the tree being of 
the Prunus tribe, it belongs to the Icofan- 
dria motiogynia ;, flowers having twenty or 
more ftamina and one ftyle. 

E There 
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There is but one fpecies of the Bullacc- 
tree, furnilhing fome varieties, and its 
fpecific nanie is 

• Prunus in/ttitia. The Bu ll acb-Tree, 
And 15 fpedfically defcribed, Prunus with 
fpinous branches^ oval leaves^ hairy under^ 
neatb^ and with the flower-^ivalk^ i^c. mfily 
in pairs ; fiicceeded by fmall round Plum- 
like fruit, confiding of a foft four piilp ; 
including a ftpne in the centre ; and com- 
prehend the following varieties ; ripening 
in pftober, viz. 

I. Common PlucBiailacei 
%. White BuUace. 
3. Red Bullace. 

This fruit being an inferior fort of late 
Plum, of a (harp acid flavour,- merits 
culture for its late ripening, after all the 
other forts, and if fully ripe, eats with an 
agreeable tart reliih, affording' a variety 
amoag other fruits, both as they grow on 
the trees^ and in the defert at table ^ and 

for 
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for making tarts, pies, &c. and for prc- 

ferving, &c. 

The BuUace Tree grows twelve or fif- 
teen feet high or more, having thorny 
branches, oval leaves, and flowers with, 
five petals; producing the flowers and 
fruit, both from the eyes of the young 
wood, and on fmall fpurs from the fides 
and ends of the older branches. 

They flower profufely in April and 
May, and the fruit ripens the end of. 
September and in Odtober, 

The trees are exceedingly hardy, and a 
few of each fort, propagated and trained 
as ftandards, are worthy of culture ; for 
the variety of their fruit, difl:ributed any 
where in the garden or orchard, cither as 
full or half ftandards, dwarf ftandards, fitc. 

Method of Propagating and Training. 

This tree may be raifed abundantly 
irom the ftones of the fruit ; but the per- - 
E z manency 
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iiianency of the different varieties, is con- 
tinued only by grafting or budding theni 
upon any kind of Plum or BuUace Stocks ; 
and ty which they will alfo bear fooner,' 
and the fruit will be larger. 

By Seed or ftones of the fruit.— Ha- 
ving a quantity of the ripe Bullaces in Au- 
tumn, fow the ftones of them in beds of 
common earth, two inches dejpp, and when 
the feedling plants are one or two years 
old, plant them out in lines two or three 
feet afunder, and train each with.a fmglc 
ftem, three or four feet for half, and fix 
for full ftandards, then permitted to branch 
out into full heads. 

By Grafting and Budding. By ei- 
ther of thefe two methods^ any of the va- 
rieties may be continued diftihA, by in- 
ierting grafts, or buds of them into Plum 
or Bullace Stocks, raifed from the ftones 
of the fruit, as juft above direfted for the 
feedling Bullaces, and planted out in nur- 

. fcr J 
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fery lines a yard afunder, to be trained up 
to the proper height either for half, or full 
ftaudards, or dwarfs ; are thus to be graft- 
ed or budded according to the general me-* 
thod, with grafts or buds of the different 
varieties, and afterwards trained as other 
ftandard trees, fiich as Apples, Plums, 
&c. with full branchy heads. 
(SeeAppkTree^ 6?^ J 

Planting and General Culture. 

When the trees, ' raifed by any of the 
above methods, have formed heads, con- 
fining of feveral branches, they are pro- 
per for final tranfplantaiion, whexe they 
are to remain, planted any time from No- 
vember to, March, eighteen or twenty 
feet afunder. 

And as to Culture as ftandards, they re- 
quire very little, fufFering them generally 
to branch in their own way of growth, 
except occafionaUy to reform with your 
E 3 . knife. 
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knife, &c. any crofs-placed . and very 
crowded branches, and all dead wood. 
Permitting all the proper branches to ex- 
tend in their own natural manner, and 
they will afford abundant annual crops of 
Bullaces. - 
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r>&^ CHERRY TREK 



The Cherry Treie (Cera/us) is famous 
for producing the earlieft ripe fruit, of any 
other kind of fruit tree, attaining perfec- 
tion at a feafon when they prove exceed- 
ingly acccpcable and teFrefting^ both for 
the defert and many culinary purpofes ; is 
by the modem Botaniils, conlidered as a - 
fpecies of the Prunusox Plum tree ; though 
wjus long di(lingui(hed as a feparate genus 
by the title of Cera/us ; and belongs to the 
clafs Icqjfofidriaj and order Monogynia^ flow- 
ers having twenty or more ftaniind^ and 
butoneftyle. 

There are two fpecies of the Cherry cul- 
tivated as fruit-trees, viz. Common Cherry- 
tree^ and the wild black and red Cherry^ 
diftinguiflicd by the Botanifts as follow : 

E 4 Prunus 
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Prunus Cera/us^ h e. C£r asus, or Com- 
mon Cherry-Tree, — dcfcrihtd Prunus 
with oval-fpear-Jhaped fmootb leaves : and 
with the flowers growing in umbels Jitting 
almoft chfe^ — fucceeded by clufters of 
large Cherries, having a foft juicy «acid 
pulp, with a ftone or nut in the centre : 
and confifts of the following varieties,' ri- 
pening from May till Aufguft, vi%. 

Kentish, or Common Cherry. EM 

of June and July. i 

Early May Cherry (Small.) ild&y 

and beginning of June. 
Common ,May Dtjke jCh^rry* End 

of May 'mid in June. - . 

Arch Ditke Cherry, -ff/wf^y^w 

and July. 
Whlte Heart Cherry. June and 

Red Heart Cherry. June and July. 
Black Heart Cherry. End of June^ 
md in July. ... 

Amber 
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Amber Heart Cherry. July and 
Augtiji. 

Bleeding Heart Cherry. Middle 
or end of July., 

Ox-Heart Ch:erry. Middle and end 
of July. 

Lukeward Cherry. End of July. 

Hertfordshire Heart Cherry. 
July and Augujl. 

Harrison Duke Cherry. July. 

Carnation Cherry. End of July. 

Crown Heart Cherry. July. 

MoRELLO Cherry. Auguji and Sep- 
tember. ^ 

'' The above catalogue comprifelB the prin- 
cipal varieties of the common Cherry, 
known and cultivated in the public hurfe- 
ries, by the names here annexed ; and of 
which, the beft bearers are, the Kentifli, all 
the Dukes, the Lukeward, Hertfordlhire 
and MoreU6;.but raoft of the Heart Chef- 
lies being ftrorig growers, generally bear 
more fpariilgly than the other varieties. 

E 5 Second 
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Second Species. 

2. Pruftus Aviutn. The Bird's Cherry ^ or 
Wild Cherry Tree, — Having oval 
fpear-Jbaped leaves, downy underneath, and 
with the flowers in clofe-fitting umbels \ fuc- 
ceedcd by fmall round Cherries of a blc- 
terifh flavour, comprehending the follow- 
ing varieties, ripening in the end of July, 
and in Auguft. 

Common Small, Black Wild 

Cherry. 
CoRouN, OR Large Black Wild 

Cherry. 
Small Red Wild Cherry. 
Larger Red Wild Cherry. 

This fccond fpecies of Wild Cherry^ 
grows wild in woods, and hedges in Eng- 
land, i§€. and is often admitted into gar- 
dens and orchards, for the variety of its 
fruk, which effedts an agreeable fucceflion; 
and by many, much admired for its pecu- 
liar tMtteriih reliih : But the Coroun being 

the 
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the largeft, and fineft fruit, is fuperior for 
general culture. 

, The two fpecies of Cherry-trees differ 
in growth and magnitude : The common 
or garden Cherry, grows only about fif- 
teen or twenty feet high, and the fecond 
forty or fifty, with a more credt and lofty 
head; adorned each with fpear-ftiaped 
leaves, and numerous clurters of whitc^ 
four-leaved flowers, in April and May, 
fucceeded by the Cherries ripening, in the 
different varieties,, from May' till Auguft^ 
or Septernber. 

Their mode of bearing is both on the 
young year-old wood, immediately from 
the eyes of the (hoot^, and on the older 
branches^ principally upon* (hort fpurs if- 
fuing- firft towards the extreme parts^ 
:thea gradually along the fides; the 
feme wood continuing fruitful feveral 
years, only wanting a renewal of young 
OGcafionally, as any branch becomes very 
old and barren J nor muft the (hoots or 

branches 
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branches b^ (hortened in the courfc of 
priming, as it would deftroy the firft bear- 
ing parts, and promote much lateral 
wood, and but few fruit fpurs. 

_ Though the early May, and the Morello 
Cherries particularly, generally bear the 
moft abundantly on the young wood, and 
ftiould always retain a more plentiful fupK 
ply of each year's (hoots, as fucceffion 
bearers. 

All the ibrts of Cherry-trees fuceeed 
equally well, trained both as wall-trees, 
efpaliers, and as full and half ftaridards, 
and occafionally as dwarf ttandards, for 
variety, and for forcing ; and are all very 
hardy, prbfper in any common fertile foil, 
and open expofure, in a garden, or or- 
chard, &c. Plant the wall and e(J>alier-^ 
trees fifteen or twenty, and the ftandard 
thirty* feet diftance. 

As the common Cherryrtree^ produces 
the largeft and fineft fruit, we fliould cul- 
tivate 
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tivate principally the feveral Varieties there- 
of for the general fupply, both for wall, 
cfpalier, and llandard- trees; chiifing as 
wall and efpalier trees, Yonie of the early 
May, but more plentifully of the Dukes 
and other large kinds ; fome ;for South 
walls, for the early fupply in May and 
June, others on Weft and Eaft walls 
for fucceeding crops, and fome alfo op 
North walls, to continue the fucceflipn tijl 
Auguft and September ; but the Morello 
is the moft commonly affigned to thp nor- 
thern afpeds, though it highly deferves a 
foutherly expofition to improve its fla- 
vour ; and for ftandards, may plant any 
of the forts, though Ihould generally' allot 
a good fhare of the Kentilh, Dukes, Luke^ 
ward, and Hertfordftiire -Cherry, Black 
and White Hearts, and fome Morelfo 
Cherries. 

But the Wild Cherry is in different va- 
rieties, muft not be omitted in the coUec- 
tion, trained principally as ftandards, in 

the 
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the garden and orchard; but the fmall 
black and red kinds, atealfo often plant- 
ed, to adorn avenues and parks, and ar- 
ranged in hedge-rows around the bound- 
airies of fields, &c. 

Method of Propagation. 

Cherry-trees are propagated by grafting 
or budding (hoots and buds of the defira- 
ble varieties upon ftocks, either of the Wild 
Cherry, as being the hardieft and ftrongeft 
grower, of on any kind of Cherry 'flock 
the moft ^afily obtained : raifed from the 
(tones of the Cherries, as direfted for the 
Apricot, &c.* 

Performing the grafting in Spring, ^d 
the budding in Summer, near the ground^ 
for wall and other dwarf trees, and at fe- 
vcral feet height for ftandards ; the grafts 
will ftiOQt the fame year, and the. buds in 
fpring following, each forming their. firft 
heads by the enfuing autumn, when the 
young trees may either be tranfplanted 

into 
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into the garden, or remain longer in the 
nurfery, training them, in either cafe, for 
the purpofes intended, as direfted for the 
Almonds, Apples, and Apricots. 

Final Plantifigy and Culture^ 6?r. 

All forts of Cherry trees may be pftinted 
where they are to remain, either when on- 
ly one year old, with their firft heads en- 
tire, or from two or three, to five or fix. 
years growth, any time from November 
till March ; previoufly when digged up, 
prune away broken parts of the root, and 
any ill-placed (hoot of the head, leaving 
all the reft entire ; then plant the wall and 
efpalier-trees, fifteen or tweruy feet dif- 
tance, and the ftandards thirty, or more, 
if for a full plantation.— 

Then in refpedt to general garden cul- 
ture, take the following hints — And 

Firft of the wall and efpalier Cherries,— 
that if new planted, one year-old trees, 
having their firft (hoots entire, head them 

down 
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down in March to a few eyes, to promote 
lower branches ; but if headed in the nur- 
fery, and furnilhed with feveral branches 
below, train thepi to the wall, &c. moftiy 
at full length, arranging horizcyitally to 
both fides, four or five inches afunder ; 
and in Summer, may pinch (hort young 
(hoots of the year, to procure a further 
fupply of horizontals ; and thus continue . 
encreafing the branches annually, to cover 
the wall regularly upwards ; being careful 
to rub or prune off all fore-rights, and o- 
ther irregular growths, and fuperabundant 
flioots, training the regular fupply ftrait, 
and clofe to the wall and efpalier at the 
above diftahces, always at full length, as 
far as they have room : And they will thus 
naturally emit numerous fruit fpurs, arid 
bear abundantly in two or three years. — 

And, as to general pruning, &c. conti- 
nue the fame branches as long as they re- 
main fruitful, pruned, as below, Summer 
and Winter.*^-7-Always commence, the 

Summer 
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Summer pruning in May or June, to dif- 
place all ufclg fs growths of the year, fuch 
as all fore-right growers, and all appa- 
rently fuperfluous or unneceffary fhoots, 
retaining a fupply of well-placed lateral 
ones till Winter pruning, training them in 
at full length. — And in the Winter pru- 
ning, examining the main brandies or ge- 
neral bearers, if any worn out, naked, or 
dead ones appear^ cut them out, and retain 
young wood in their place ; at the fame 
time fele<Sl occafiona:l well-placed laft 
Summer's (hoots in vacancies, advancing 
for bearers, and a terminating one to each 
main horizontal, and cut out clofe all thq 
fuperabundancies, being careful to pre- 
ferve all the fruit fpurs in every partj 
then as foon as pruned,, nail in all the 
branches regularly as before, four or five 
inchfes afunder at full length, as formerly 
advifcd.-— 

Culture 
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Culture of the Stmdard-Cherries. 

As to the culture of the Standard Cher- 
ry, that being trained to the proper form 
in the nurfery, as diretted for Apples, 
&c. and thence plaated out fully where 
their hea^s have full fcope to grow^ they 
afterwards require very little pruning, on- 
iy occafionally in Winter, to regulate any 
very crowded^ and irregular branches, 
and 'Cut out dead and cankered wood; 
but otherwiferperniit the general branches 
to proceed in their natural growth, as thtiy 
will foon furnifti numerous fruit-buds their 
whole length,. . '. 
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The CHESNUT-TREE. 

I H E Chefnut (Caftmea) is a lofty tree, 
a fpecies of the Fagus or Beecb^ but for* 
merly a diftinft genus by the title of Caf- 
taneay is of the nut-bearing kind, and cul- 
tivated occafionally as a Standard fruit- 
tree, for variety in ordiards, avenues, 
parks, lawns, and out-grounds, &c. be- 
longs to the clafs and order Momecia Poly- 
andriay i. e. njale and female flowers on the 
fame plant, and the males having many 
ftamina, and the females three ftyles.— . 

There is but one fpecies of the Chefnut- 
Tree, called by the Botanifts, 

Fisgus Cajianeay i. e. Castanea, or the 
Chesnut-Tree defcribed, Fagus with 
fpear-Jbapedfawed haves ^ naked underneath \ 
and with flowers, produced in long Cat- 
kins, fucceeded by large prickly capfules, 

containing 
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containing two or more nuts, confifting of 
the following varieties, ripening in Sep- 
tember -, viz. 

Manured, or largb Spanish. 

Chesnut. 
Wild or Smaller Chesnut. 

The fruit of the Chefnut-tree, though 
not fo valuable as many other forts, forms 
a variety in Autumn, and Winter ; and is 
by many much efteemed for roailing,* in 
which it eats very tender and palatable. 

The Chefnut-tree grows forty or fifty 
feet high, br^ching widely round, form- 
ing a regular head, ornamented with large 
elegant lanceolate leaves, and fmall flow- 
ers, without petals, collected in amentums, 
or firings, at the fides of the younger 
branches; the females becoming largo 
round prickly Capfules, inclofing the chef- 
nuts, arriving to maturity in Autumn. 

It is a hardy tree, grows freely in any 
common foil, and open expofure ; and 

merits 
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merits admittance in our fruit-trfec collec- 
tion, efpecially in extenfivc grounds, train- 
ed as full ftandards, to plant on the bound- 
aries of orchards, or in parks and avenues, 
arranged in concert with Walnuts, &c. 
thirty or forty feet, or more diftant — in 
which, when advanced to a tolerable large 
growth, they will bear abundance of Chef- 
nuts, fometimes little inferior to thofe we 
receive annually from Spain and Portu- 
gal, &c. 

Method of Propagation. 

This tree may bcraifed abundantly from 
the nuts, and occafionally by grafting, to 
continue the manured fort diftindl. 

By the Nuts. — Procure a quantity of 
well-ripened, plump, found chefnuts^ 
Englifh or foreign growth, in Autumn or 
Winter, from the Seedfmen or Orange 
merchants, and preferve them in fand till 
February, then planted in drills two or 

three 
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three inches deep, they will come up in 
fix or eight weeks ; and when one oj two 
years old, plant them out in nurferyrows, 
a yard afunder, and here train them with 
ftraight clean ftems, fix or feven feet high 
for full ftandards, pruning all laterals be- 
low, and leave the leading (hoot entire, 
permitting them to branch out at the 
above height, and form full heads, only 
juft retrench any very irregular or ram- 
bling growth at firft, to prefer ve a little 
regularity. 

By Grafting. — By tjiis method of pro- 
pagation, we. can more certainly continue 
the manured^ ot. large Qiefnut permanent, 
ingrafting- 0ioots thereof into Chefnut- 
ftocks, raifed from the nuts as above, atid 
traine4 up to high ftandards, as directed 
for the feedfingGhefnuts. 

When the trees raifed by either of the 
above methods^ are fix, feven, or eight 
feet high, may plant them out finally, 

where 
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where they are to remain, in the places 
and diftances before-mentioned. 

And as to future culture, let them 
branch out moftly in their own way, ex- 
cept retrenching occafionally any very* 
crofs-placed and rambling growths^ 
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The CURRANT - TREE. ■ 

1 HE Currant -Tree {Rthes) is of the 
ftirub and berry-bearing kind, stnd the moft 
valuable of our fruit-bearing ftiriibs, for the 
ufefulnefs of its fruit, which proves cooling 
and refrefhing to eat in the heat of Sum- 
mer, and excellent for various culinary pur- 
pofes ; and by the rules of botany, com- 
prehends the Goofeberry as a fpecies of the 
fame family {See Goofeberry ?i and belongs to 
the clafs and order Pentandria Monqgynia^ 
flowers having five ftamina and one ftyle. 

There are two fpecies, and are defcrib- 
ed by the Botahifts, as belcw. 

Ribes Rubrum^ Re d Cu r r ant-Tr e e 

Having branches without thorns^ and plain 
flowers infmooth pendulous clti/iers: Succeed- 
ed by hanging bunches of red and white 
berries, in the different varieties ; ripening 
in June and July, viz. 

Common 
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Common Red Currant. 
Large Dutch Currant. 
Long-Bunched Red Currant. 
ChampagneLarge Pale-Red Cur* 

rant. 
White Currant. 
Large White Dutch Currant. 

Ribes Nigra^BLKCK Currant-TreeT 
— W^vxngtbornkfs branches J and oblong flow- 
ers in hairy clufters-^ fucceeded by loofc 
bunches of larger black berries of a rank 
flavour, comprifmg but one ufeful varic* 
ty, ripening in July, viz. 

Common Black Currant. 

Thefe (hrubs grow fix or feven feet high^ 
dividing low into many branches, form- 
. ing bulhy heads, adorned with trilobatcd 
leaves and firings of fmall greenifti flow- 
ers, or five petals ; fucceeded by the 
bunches of berries; attaining perfeftion 
from June and July, till September ; and 
their order of bearing is. both on the 
F young 
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young and old wood ; often immiediately 
from the eyes of the young (hoots, but 
more plentifully upon a fort of fpurs or 
fnags arifilng on the fides of the oldet 
branches j and the fame wood continues 
fruitful feveral years. 

The Red and White Currants are the 
moft eligible for general culture, both as 
defert fruit to eat,, and for many ufeful 
domeftic purpofejs i fo that great plenty 
of the bu(hes fliould be adpiittcd into eve- 
ry garden. 

But the Black Currant is more in efti- 
mation for medical ufes than for eating ; 
but is very wholefome, and fliould be ad- 
mitted in the cdledlion, in moderate 
quantity. 

All the forts of Currant bufhes are train- 
ed both as common bufliy ftandards, with 
items a foot, or half a yard high, branch** 
ing out above into bufhy heads, to anrango 

in 
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in the open quarters of the kitchen gar- 
den for the general plantations ; and oc- 
cafionally as flat or fanned ilandards to 
range efpalier-ways in narrow borders, 
&c. likewife in fanned dwarfs againft 
walls and cfpaliers, to obtain the fruit in: 
greater perfeftion and earlier and later in 
the feafon, by having them in different 
cxpofitions. 

. Method of Propagating andfirft Training. 

All the forts of Currant buflies are moft 
eafily and expeditioufly propagated in 
abundance, both by Suckers, cuttings, 
and Layers, and raifed to a bearing ftatc 
in two years. 

By Suckers. — ^They fend up Suckers 
abundantly from the root every Summer, 
commencing proper plants by Auturnn ; 
when, or in Winter or Spring, dig. them 
up with as much ropt as poflible, and 
prune off long, weak, or crooked tops, to 
twelve, fifteen, or eighteen inches length ; 
F z then 
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then plaAt them, in nurfery- rows, or the- 
tall ftrong Suckers at once where they arc 
to remain ; training the Standard bulhes 
with fingle ftems, by trirjiming off all la- 
teral (hoots a foot or half a yard high, then 
permitted to branch out at top, and form 
regular heads, keeping the branches five 
or fix inches afunder, not (hortening the 
fhoots, (excepting any long rambler,) till 
the head is arrived to the intended height ; 
obferving, the heads may either be per- 
mitted to grow convexly or full in the mid- 
dle, or concave or hollow, by pruning out 
the central branches, fo as to difpofe the 
outward ones circularly around at regular 
diftances. 

Others may be encouraged to branch 
out near the ground in order to be traiti- 
cd in a fanned manner, both for fanned 
ftandards, and for walls and efpaliers, by 
cutting away all projefting fhoots, and re- 
taining only fuch as arrange the way of the 
row, efpalier-ways. 

By 
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By Cuttings.— Chufe cuttings of the • 
ftrong young (hoots in Autumn, Winter 
or Spring, from ten or twelve inches, to 
half a yard long or more, and plant them 
with a dibble, in any ftiady border, in 
rows a foot afunder, each one third into 
the ground, training them as diredted for 
the Suckers. 

By Layers. — In Autumn or Winter^ 
&c. lay down any of the lower branches, 
three inches deep in the earth, with th^ 
tops out, they will root freely, and in Au- 
tumn following plant them out in rows^ 
rand managed as the Suckers. 

Final Pliiniing^ ^c. 

Currant-trees from two, to three or four 
feet high, having tolerable branchy heads, 
are of a proper fize to plant out for good j 
performing it any time from November 
till March. 

Planting the different flandard bulhes^ 

fome in fingle ranges around the large 

F 3 quarter* 



quarters of the kitchen garden, eight feet 
in. the row, others crofsways; the fame 
diftance, to divide large plats of ground 
into bre^s or compartments, thirty or 
forty feet wide or more • and may like- 
wife arrange foaie in continued plantati- 
ons, fix feet in the rows, and dght or ten 
between the ranges: 

And for wall and efpaliers, plant a few 
againft fouth walls, &c. for early Currants, 
and a larger fupply on weft and eaft ex- 
pofures, and plenty on north walls, for ge- 
neral later crops ; and fome in efpaliers, 
&c. arranging them ten feet diftance, and 
their branches trained either horizontally 
or afcending, as convenient, or as room 
permits, five or fix inches afunder, moftly 
entire, till extended to their limited bounds. 

General Culture. 

With regard to general culture, let the 

common Standard Currants be generally 

continued with fingle ftems, by clearing 

.> ^ away 
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away all lateral (hoots below, and fiickfers 
from the roots ; and the head kept iregu- 
4ar, either convex or full in the middle, or 
concave o^r hollow, as formerly explained^ 
with the branches kept five or fix inches 
diftance, retaining the fame branches fe- 
veral years as bearers. . ' 

In Summer^ if numerous Ihoots arife, 
may go over them with your knife, and 
trim out clofe the moft irregular and 
crowding, to admit the Sun to the fruit,; 
feferving a moderate fupply of regular 
ones at full length till Winter. \ . 

' And in Winter, the bulhes Nviil requii^e 
a more general regulation : that, if the 
laft Summer's (hoo^s remain too abun- 
' dant, prune but clofe all the fuperfluous 
and irregular^ referving only fome occafi- 
onal regular (heats, advancing in cafual 
vacant parts below, or to. fupply the places 
of bad or de^d wood, and a ternriinating 
(hoot to every branch, or when advanced 
too Idng, phine it down to fuch a (h6ot, 
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or to a lower branch, having one for its 
Jeader ; likcwife now retrench siny cafUal 
irregular branch, worn out bearer, and 
decayed wood, long rambler, or very 
crowding growths, pruned either to their 
origin, or down to any more eligible 
branch or young (hoot ; carefully prcferv- 
ing all the natural fruit- fpurs and bearing 
•fnags, and cutting out decayed ones : and 
then, may either Ihorten the upper leading 
(hoots, more or lefs, to continue the head 
pf a moderate ftature, if required, or per- 
mit them to remain moftly entire, and af- 
pire to their natural height and extent, if 
/not limited to room. 

Culture againjl fValh and E/paliers^ ^c. ' 
As to the fanned Currants againft walls 
and efpalicrs, &c. continue the branches 
trained four or five inches afunder, either 
liorizontally, or afcending, as room ad^ 
mits, extended moftly entire, till advanced 
to the extent of their utmoft limits. 

In Summer, prune out all projedling 
fore-right) very irregirfar, and fuperfluous 

" fllOOtS; 
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fhoots ; and train in only fome regular fide 
and main leading fhoots entire, till Winter. 

Then, in Winter pruning, feledloccafi- 
onally fome well-placed young, (hpots in 
vacancies below, advancing to a bearing 
ftate,'and, according as worn-out or de- 
cayed branches occur, they ihould now be 
prutied down to fome lower young wood : 
all young (hoots, not now wanted, muft 
be cut out clofc, preferving all the bearing 
fpurs, and cutting out decayed (lumps ; 
then either training in the branches entire, 
where there is room enough to extend 
them, or in default thereof, (hortening the 
Ihoots^ more or lefs, ^s the Cafe requires. 
Of the Fruit. 

To prefcrve Currants long in perfedlion : 
in July or Augutt cover fonie of the bufhes 
toth in ftandards, and agarnft "walls, &c, 
with mats and nets, to (hade them from 
the Sun, and defend them from birds, 
whereby a ^ fucccflion of good ' Currants 
may be continued from June or July, un- 
til Odtober, both for the fruit defert, and, 
culinary preparations. 

F 5 qh 
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r>6^ ELDER-BERRY-TREE. 

1 HE Eider-tree (3ambucus) is of the 
berry-bearing 'kind, *an4 merits a place in 
tlie fruit-tree" coUedion, for the fake of 
the berries, for making that excellent cor- 
dial liquor, called Elder Wine, which is 
its chief ^alue as a fruit tree, the raw ber- 
ries being very unpalatable to eat ; and be- 
longs to the clafs and order Pentandria Tri- 
gynia^ flowers whh five ftanfiiaa and three 
ftyles or fligmas. • 

•There is but one fpccies of Elder pro- 
per for the fruit-tree coUedlion, viz^. 

Sambucus Nigra^ Black or Common 
El D E R r Tr E E . '^^ Defcribcd, Sambucus^ 
mtb a tree-UhJieffii and cymofey five-parted 
umbels of flower s^ fucccedcd by large um- 
bellate dufters of blapk, and other cp^ 
loureji berries, in the difF^renj varieties^ 
ijipeniog i^ Autumn, viz, 

CoMMOH 



Common Black-Berried-Eld-er. 

WniTE-BERRliED-ELDER. 

The, Elder-tjree grows twenty or, thirty 
feet high, with a fpreading head, gamifli- 
ed with winged leaves of two or three pair 
of lobes^ terminated by an odd one, and 
large broad umbellate clufters of fmall ' 
white, five-parted flowers, in Summer, 
at the end of the branches, fuccceded by 
large bunches of fmall black, berries, ripe 
in September. 

It is the common black-berried Elder 
we principally recommend as a fruit-tree^ 
for its berries to make wine, atid for 
which the trees demand a place in our 
colledtion, trained generally as cofhrtion 
ftandards, or feme occafionally iti rough 
hedges ; efpecially as they will grow free- 
ly in any foil and fituation, in out gtouhds ; 
fuch as. the verges of orchards, &c» hedge- 
rows, fide§ of baitks, or ditches. of water, 
or any wafte preraifes, obifcure Comers, or 

Tnoi& 
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moift fituations; either ia detached Hand- 
ards, or in .continued hedges ; and will 
produce abundant crops of berries annu- 
alljTj well worth our notice for the purpofe 
aforefaid. 

' Method of Propagation^ i^c. 

This tree is eafily raifed froni cuttings 
of the young ftioots, and occafionaliy by 
feed. 

By Cuttings.— In Autumn, Winter, or 
Spring, cut off a quantity of the beft ri- 
pened robuft (hoots of lafl Summer, in 
lengths from half a yard to five or fix 
feet, and planted, either at once where 
they are. to remain, or in nurfery rows, a 
yard afundcr, introducing each cutting 
near two thirds, or almoft half way, (the 
longer ones} into the ground, witji a long 
dibble, or with a ftake or iron crow for 
thelongeft fets ; and, as they advance in 
growth, train thofe defigned for ftandards 
:. >..r with 
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with clean fingle ftems, five or fix feet 
high, then let them branch out with full 
heads; and permit the hedge plants to 
grow rough nearly from the bottom, on- 
ly trimming up the fides little, and ramb- 
bling fhoots. 

By Seed.— -In Autumn procure a quan^ 
tity of the ripe berries, and fow them any 
where in drills an inch deep, and when 
the plants are a year old, plant then? out, 
and train them as above. 

Ploftting and Culture. 

As we before obferved, may either plant 
large cuttings at once where they are to 
remain, or young trees previoufly raifed, 
as above in the nurfery , from four or five, 
to fix feet high. 

Plant the ilandards fifteen or twenty 
feet diHance ; fuffer them to branch out 
above, and form full and fpteading heads, 
according to their natural growth. 

The 
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The hedge plants, defigned to form a 
full hedge, chieBy for the berries, may- 
be arranged about a yard afunder ; and, 
in their future growth, only trim up the 
lower ftragglers on the fides, and let 
them branch out freely above. 



ni 
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I H E Fig-tree (Fiais) is famed for its 
fingularly rich and delicious fruit : though, 
on account of its peculiar lufcious flavour, 
it is not fo generally palated as many other 
forts ; however, being an eminently fine 
fruit, the trees deferVe culture in every 
good garden, principally as wall trees, and 
occaficnally asefpaliers and ftahdards; of 
which there are many choice varieties, ori- 
ginating from one main fpecies, belonging 
to the clafs and order Polygamia Polyoecia^ 
i. e. flowers being of different fexes, on 
the fame, and on-different plants, 

Thfere is only one fpecies of the cuki- 
vated Fig, comprifing feveral varieties j 

Ficus 
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Ficus Carica^ i. c. Caric a, or Common' 
Fig-Tree. — //dcy/i^g- large palmated or 
bandjbaped leaves^ and numerous minute 
flowers, concealed within a general cup 
or cover, becoming the fruit, pear or top- 
ftiaped, ripening in Autumn, to different 
colours, in the varieties ; viz. 

Early Long Blue or Purple. Fig.' 

Beginning of Augnji. 
Large Blue Fig. Auguft and September, 
Large Brown or Chesnut Fig. 

Beginning of Augujl. 
Early White Fig. July andAuguft. 
Black Ischia Fig. Middle of Augujl. 
Small Brown Ischia Fig. Augujl 

and September. 
Green Ischia Fig. End of Auguft. 
Large White Genoa Fig. Auguft. 
Brown Malta Fig. Aug. and Sept. 
Black Genoa Fig.. Auguft. 
Long Brown Naples Fig. - September. 
Round Brown N aples Fig. End of 

Auguft,^ 

Br'owk 
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Brown Madonna orBRUNSWic Fig, 
Auguft and September. 

The Fig-tree grows fifteen or twenty 
feet high, making ftrong fucculent green 
(hoots, gamifhed with large leaves, divid- 
ed more or lefs into five lobes ; producing 
the flowers and fruit always on the young 
wood of the former year's growth, arifing 
in Spring, immediately from the eyes of 
the flioots, like fmall"buds, each forming a 
fort of general cup to numerous fmali 
florets or flowers within, gradually encrea- 
fing in fizc till Auguft and September, 
then ripening with a foft, tender, delici- 
ous pulp J and as the trees hear only on 
the young year old (hoots, a general an- 
nual fupply thereof muft be retained in 
every part, as fucceflion bearers, and 
which, as they bear moftly towards the 
tipper parts, muft not be (hortened. 

The fruit buds arife, both in the Spring, 
on the former year's wood, and in Sum- 
mer 
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mer and Autumn on (hoots of the year ^ 
but it is from the Spring produftion we 
are to expert the main crops; for air 
though the Summer and Auturhn Figs at- 
tain perfedion as fecondary crops ' the 
fame year, in warm countries abroad, they 
do hot attain maturity in England in the 
open air : fo they (hould be generally rub- 
bed off as ufelefs the beginning of Winter. 

The trees fucoeed in any common foil 
of a garden, but their tender (hoots. are 
liable to be killed in fcvere Winters, ia 
open expofures. 

They (hould therefore, generally be- 
cultivated principally as wall trees, in a 
(heltered funny fituation, both to defend 
the tender (hoots in Winter, and promote 
the ripening of the fruit in greater perfec- 
tion ; allotting the principal part for fouth 
walls ; fome alfp ori weft and eaft walls, 
for fucceffio'n crops, planted twenty feet 
diftance^ and their branches arranged 
horizontally, fix or eight inches afunder, 

retaining 
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retaining a full fupply of each year's 
(hoots, as before noticed, for the main 
bearers, trained always at full length. 

They alfo often fucceed well in efpa- 
licrs, in a funny expofure, and bear plen- 
tiful crops, managed as tliofe againft 
walls. 

Likewife as half and full ftandards, 
planted in a (hcltered funny fituation ; in 
favourable . warm dry feafons they often 
produce toieraWc crops of very good 
Figs. 

Meibod of Propagation^ i^c^ 

The Fig is propagated by fuckers, lay- 
ers, and cuttings. 

By Suckers. — Many fuckers arife frorti 
the root, which, in Autumn or Spring, 
dig up and plant, either the ftrongeft at 
once, when they are to remain, efpecially 
as wall and efpalier trees^, or in nurfery 

rows 
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rows for training; obferving, in cithei' 
cafe, to train them as required; if as 
dwarfs, for walls, &c. head them in 
Spring to eight or ten inches, to obtain 
lateral branches ; and for ftandardi^, train 
them with ftems from three to fix feet 
high, then top them, and let them branch 
cut into full heads. 

By Layers. — Chufe the lower pliable 
young branches and (hoots in Autumn or 
Spring, and lay them in the ground fiv^ 
or fix inches deep, with the tops out ; they 
will be rooted, and fit to plant off next ^ 
Autumn; managing them as the Suckers. 

By Cuttings.- — Cut off a quantity of the 
young robuft flioots in Autumn or Spring, 
from ten to fifteen inches long, and plant 
them with their .tops entire, in a (hady 
border, in rows two feet afunder, trained' 
as the Suckers* 

Final 
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Fhkd Planting. 

As the Fig-Trec generally fucceeds bed 
when planted out finally while young, may 
plant as wall and efpalier trees, either the 
Suckers, Layers, or Cuttings, as foon as 
rooted, at once where they tre to remain, 
or fuch as have been previoufly trained, 
two or three years, and formed a head of 
branches ; but for ftandards, (hould chufe 
for final planting fuch as are trained with 
tall creft ftems a proper height, and have 
branched out at top, and formed heads. 

Plant them in Autumn or Spring, the 
wall and efpalier-trees twenty feet dif- 
tancc at Icaft, for the branches, being 
trained horizbntaUy, will foon fill th^t 
ipace ; and the flandard trees (hould alfo 
tc arranged twenty or thirty feet afundcr, 
<^cially the full ftandards. 

General 
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Gemral Culture. 

TThcn as to culture of pruning and train- 
ing, obfervc as below. 

Firft, oF the wall and cfpalier trees;, 
thefc being furniOied with a head of late- 
ral branches, obtained as directed in their 
nurfery culture, let all the branches be 
trained horizontally to the wall, &c. rang- 
ing equally to both fides at full length, fix 
or feven inches afunder, continuing to en- 
crcafe the number of branches annually 
upward, arranged at the above diftance ; 
and, if wood is wanted, may either prune 
ihort fome adjacent (hoot in Spring, or 
pinch fhoots of the year, in May or June, 
to force out laterals, but otherwife gene- 
rally train the whole fupply of bearers al- 
ways at full length. 

Every Summer, about June, July, and . 
Auguft, go over the trees, both wall and 

cfpaliers. 
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cfpaliers, and cut out only direftly fore- 
right, and other very irregular (hoots of 
the year, or fuch as appear abfolutely ufe- 
lefs, or cannot .be trained in, carefully re- 
fcrving all the regular fide (hoots, and 
tacking thcra in ftrait and clofe, at all 
their length, to admit the fun and air to 
improve the fruit; leaving an abundant 
fupply to chuie from in Winter pruning 
for next year's bearers, not (horteningany 
during thdir Sumtaer • s growth. 

The Winter, or general pruning, may 
be performed cither in November or 
Spring ; though as the (hoots of Fig-tree* 
^re very liable to fqfFer by (fevere frofts, 
if left unpruncd till February or March, 
there will be a greater chance out of tb? 
whole, to have a fufficiency furvive the ri-^ 
gour§ of the Winter, to chufc. from ia 
Spring pruning. 

Then, in the operation of Winter pru- 
ning, niuft retrench old naked, wood, and 

retain 



retain a full fupply of young (hoots for 
next yearns bearers, obfervmg, where old 
naked branches, unfurnilhed with young 
wood, advance a confidcrable length, to 
pnme them out ©ither wholly, or down to 
fome lateral (hoots, &c. to fupp4y the 
place : fcleding a general referve of the 
beft-placed (hoots, not only collaterals or 
fide (hoots, arifing on all the main bran- 
ches at eligible diftances, advancing in 
progrelTive order, one after another, be- 
tween the mother horizontals, from the 
very bottom to the extremities, but alfo a 
terminating one to each branch, and as the 
foretnoft branches advance too long, the 
laterals come up to fupply their places; 
retaining generally the moft robuft (hort- 
jointed (hoots, reje£ting very long, weak, 
and ill-ripened ones ; cutting out, as you 
<go on, all the fuperabundant and ufelefs 
young growths quite clofe, together with 
all dead wood, and part of any too long- 
advanced older branches, cut down to a 
lower (hoot J preferving the whole fupply 

of 
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of bearers at full length; then diredly 
nail and tye them regularly to the wall 
and efpalier, ftrait and clofe at the afore- 
mentioned diftances. 

As to the Standard Figs, let them 
branch out freely at top, and only cut out 
in Spring any very irregular growths, and 
the ends of dead (hoots, leaving all the; 
others entire, permitting the whole to 
branch out, and form a full head. 



fh 
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The GOOSEBERRY BUSH. 



1 HE Goofeberry (Grojfuhria) is ranged 
by the Botanifts' as a fpepies .of Ribes or 
Currant, accgrding to the agreement of 
their fru^ification or parts of the flowers, 
and are alfo of the clafs and order Petttmv 
dria Monogynia^ flowers having five (lami- 
na and one ftyle. 

There are feveral fpecies of Goofeber- 
ries, comprifing many -varieties ; and are 
dillinguiflied by the Botanifls as follow : 

Ribes Grojfuhria J i. e. Groffularia^ or 
Common Gooseberry. Having prickly 
ere£l branches j and hairy berries. 

Ribes reclinatutn. Reclinated Goos e- 
B ER R Y-Bu s H . Having fomewhat reclining 
branches^ but moderately armed with prickles. 

Ribes 
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Ribes Uva-Crifpa, — or (Uva-Crispa) 
Smooth-Fruited -Gooseberry Bush, 
Hdtving ere£l prickly branches y and/mootb ber^ 
ries^ ^ 

Ribes Oxyacanboides, — Haw- Leaved 
Goo6EBERRY-BusH. HaviDg vcry prick- 
ly branches, and large leaves. 

Of the above fpecks there are many 
different varieties of the fruit ; fome arc 
rourid, others oval, and of different co- 
lours, as Red, Green, Yellow, White; 
fome hairy, and fome fmooth -, generally 
j^nown by the following names : 

Red Kinds. 

Small Early Black-red Goosec 

BERRY. 

Hairy Red Gooseberry. 
Smooth Red Gooseberry. 
Damson, or dark Re© Gooseberry. 
Red Raspberry Gooseberry. 
Great MoGUfcTAWNEYGooBtBfiRRV. 
G z Green 
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Green Kinds, 

Early Green hairy Gooseberry. 
Smooth Green Gooseberry. 
GreenGascoigne Gooseberry. 
Gre^n Raspberry Gooseberry. 

Telhw Kinds. 

Early Amber Gooseberry. 
Great Oval Yellow Gooseberry. 
Great Round Amber Gooseberry., 
Hairy Amber Gooseberry. 

fVbite Kinds. 

Common White or Crystal Goose- 
berry. 
Great Crystal Gooseberry. 
White Veined Gooseberry. 

Different Colours. 

Great Rumbullion Gooseberry. 
Large Ironmonger Gooseberry. 

Smooth 
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Smooth Ironmonger Gooseberry. 
Great Hairy Globe Gooseberry. 

The bufhes gro^Hx or feven feet high, 
branching out low into very bufhy heads, 
armed more or lefs with thorns, ^nd have 
trilobated leaves, and fmall greenilh flow- 
ers at the fides of the branches, fucceeded 
by the berries, attaining a ufeful flate in 
May or June, to ufe green for culinary 
purpofes, and ripe for eating in June, Ju- 
ly, and Auguft. 

They bear both on the young and old 
wood, immediately from the eyes of the 
young (hoots, and on fmall fpurs, arifmg 
on the two, or three, and many year old 
branches. 

As the Goofeberry is a very ufeful Sum- 
mer fruit, both when greeii for many culi- 
nary purpofes, and when ripe very pa- 
latable and wholefome to eat, every good 
garden (hould be well furnifhed with plen- 
ty of the buflies, cultivated generally as 
,G 3 _ bulhy 
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buftiy ftandards, in the kitchen garden, 
arc. both in (ingle rows, ;tnd in full plan- 
tations, from fix to eight or ten feet dif- 
lance in each row ; trained commonly with 
lingle ftems a foot or more high, branch- 
ing out above with regular heads, which 
muft be kept in order by cutting out ill- 
-placed and crowding (hoots, retaining the 
general regular branches, fix, or eight 
inches afunder; formed either with the 
heads full in the middle, or concave, or 
hollow, by retrenching the central (hoots, 
as obfervcd in the Currants; leaving the 
(hoots moftly entire, or but moderately 
fhortcned ; at leaft till arrived to the in- 
tended height. See their Training and Cul- 
ture. 

Some may alfo be trained with fanned 
heads, efpalier ways, and alfo to plant 
^gainft walls, &c. for early fruit. 

, . Propagation 
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Prop^ation and Trainifig. 

Goofeberries are expeditioufly raifed in 
abundance from fuckers and cuttings j and 
occafionally by layers, to a bearing ftate 
in two years. 

By Suckers. — Abundance arife annu- 
ally from the roots of old trees, which 
may be dug up in Winter or Spring. 
Chufc the ft/ongcft, ^nd prune the crook- 
ed and weak tops a little, then plant them 
in nurfery rows for training ; or fome of 
the ftrcMigeft at once where they are to re- 
main J and in their future growth trim off 
all lower (hoots from the ftem, and irre- 
gular ones in the head, keeping the gene- 
ral branches fix or eight inches afunder, 
as before obferved, only rtiortening long 
ilragglcrs, &c. and they will bear the fe- 
cond year. 

By C u T T I N G s . — Chufe ftr«ig, ftraight 

young (hoots, of the upper branches^ cut 

G 4 oflf 
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oflf a foot or more long ; plant them in 
rows, in a (hady border, and they will rea- 
dily grow i training them as the fuckers. 

By Layers. — ^Lay the lower branches 
almoft at' any time, and any how, in the 
earth ; they will root freely, and be fit to 
plant off in Autumn after j training them 
as above. 

Final Planting and Culture. 

Goofeberry buQies, when advanced two 
or three feet in height, with tolerable 
bufhy heads, may be planted out finally to 
remain, any time from Oftober till March. 

Plant the main fupply in the large quar- 
ters of the kitchen garden ; fome arrang- 
ed in a fingle row, around the verges or 
borders, eight or ten feet afunder, others 
in wide crofs rows, to divide the ground, 
and fome in continued plantations, fix or 
eight feet in the lines, with an interval of 
ten feet between the rows, as advifed for 

the Currants. 

May 
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May likewife plant a few fanned trees 
againfl: warm walls, to produce fome ear- 
. ly fruit. 

Then, as to future management, it is 
nearly -the fame as direded for Currants, 
obferving alfo as below. 

Keep the bulhes always to one fingle 
ftem below, by clearing off all lower 
(hoots, and fuckers from the root. The 
head fhould be kept open, and regular, and 
the general branches continued about fix 
or feven inches afunder, to have large 
fruit ; and ftiortened but little, or hardly 
at all, in pruning, except very Jong ram- 
blers, or low ftragglers ; retain the fame 
branches as bearers, as long as they fup- 
port a good bearing ftate, becaufe thofe 
of feveral years old bear abundantly on 
fpurs; but according as they gradually 
become very old or worn out, and pro- 
iuce but fmall fruit, fhould retain ftrong 
^oung (hoots, advancing below, to fup- 

G 5 ply 
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ply their place, according to the follow- 
ing rules of general pruning. 

As thefe buflies generally emit nume- 
rous (hoots every Summer, you may, if 
any are very crowded, in June or July, 
prune out clofe fome of the moil irregular 
and crowding, to open the head, for the 
more free admiffion of the fun and air, to 
promote the fize and goodnefs of the fruit j 
. retaining enough of the regular (hoots en- 
tire to chufe from in Winter pruning, if 
required. — And in Winter pruning, pro- 
ceed to prune out clofe all the fupera- 
bundant lateral (hoots of laft Summer^ 
together with any very crowded, irregular, 
older wood, and old worn-out bearers v 
retaining young ones advancing below in 
their room, and leaving the general bran- 
ches about fix or eight inches diftance, at 
leaft, as before obferved ; each terminat- 
ing in a young (hoot, either naturally 4 
or if any branches are advanced too long 
or ftraggling, prune them down to a low- 
er 
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er flioot for a leader ; preferving all the 
fmall lateral fruit fpurs ; and let the occa- 
fional fupply of young dioote be but mo» 
dcrately (hortencd ; principally only long 
rambling growths, and very bending and 
flraggling (hoots, juft reduced to a little 
regularity, as obfervcd for the Currants. — 
The buflies will thus fhoot moderately, 
and produce larger and finer fruit in pro* 
portion. 

For if Goofeberries are too generally 
(hortened, it forces out numerous unnecef- 
fary, ufelefs fhoots, frojn all the lower 
eyes, in Summer, forming the head a 
perfedt thicket, rendering the fruit fmall, 
and occafioning much trouble of pruning 
in Winter. 

Never prune them with garden (hears, * 
as fometimes ignorantly pradifed j but al- 
ways with a knife: Likewife^ always 
keep the branches of the head thin, and 
you will have large handfome berries, ri- 
pening with a good flavour. 

The 
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The HAZEL and FILBERT 
NUT-TREE, &c. 

1 H E Hazd {Corylus) comprifes the com- 
mon Wood Nut, the Filbert, Barcelona, 
Cob Nuts, &c, all varieties of one fpe- 
cies, which merit culture in the fruit col- 
ledion, for the variety of their fruit ; and 
belong to the ciafs and order Monoecia Po- 
lyandria^ flowers male and female on the 
fame treej the males having numerous 
ftamina. 

The Hazel confifls of one fpecies, com- 
prifmg feveral varieties. 

Corylus Avellana^ i.e. Avellana^ or Com- 
mon Haz el-Nut-Tree, having round 
leaves, with oval obtufe ftipula^ at the b'afe ; 
ihale flowers in long catkins, and female 
flowers clofe to the branches, fucceeded 

by 
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by the nuts, in large lorn cups, confift- 
ing of the following varieties, ripe in Au- 
tumn, viz. 

Common Wood Nut, with white, and 

with red fkinned kernels. 
Large cluster Wood Nut. , 
Filbert Nut, with red kernels. 
Filbert Nut, with white kernels. 
Barcelona Nut. 
Cob Nut, (very large). 
Long Nut, (a curiofity). 

The Hazel tree, and varieties, grow 
from about twelve or fifteen, to twenty 
feet high; very brandiy, almoft to the 
bottom, having roundifti rough leaves, 
and produces the flowers and fruit from 
the fides of the branches, being male arid 
female, flowers feparate, without petals ; 
the males in long yellowifti amenturAs, in 
Winter, and the females in clofe-fitting 
cluflers, in the Spring, fucceeded by the 
clufters of Nuts, inclofed each in its torn 
calix or cup, ripening in Auguft and 
September, 

The 
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The Common Wood Nut Trees grow 
in vaft abundance in our woods and 
hedges, and are fometimes admitted in 
Gardens, &c. for variety. 

But the other larger forts, being im- 
proved varieties, are cultivated more a- 
bundantly in gardens and orchards, but 
the Filbert raoft of all, for the goodnefs of 
its kernel ; though the large Clufter and 
Barcelona Nuts are alfo well worth culti- 
vating, and the Cob and Long Nut as 
Angular varieties : but where there is good 
fcope of ground, it is worth attention to 
cultivate fome of each fort in gardens^ 
orchards, and fields, &e. as they will fuc- 
ceed almoft any where. 

They may be employed both as full 
and half ftandards -, planted either in con- 
tinued ranges, fifteen or twenty feet afun- 
der, or dropped fingly in different parts 
to efFedt variety, keeping them to clean 
ftems, and let the heads branch in their 
natural manner. 

Some 
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Some tnay likewife be arranged hedge 
ways, five feet diftant in the row, and fuf- 
fered to take their natural growth. 

And, for variety, fome m^y be planted 
in efpaliers, efpecially the Filberts, arrang- 
ed fifteen feet afunder, with the branches 
trained at full length, retaining occafional 
lateral flioota, advancing below as fuc- 
ceffion bearers. They are all very hardy, 
and Will fttcceed in any common foil and 
expofure. 

Method of Propagation and Training. 

All the variettes c^ the Ha2el-tree are 
propagated both by planting the Nuts, 
^nd by fuckers, layers, and grafting ; but 
it is proper to remark, that as the feed- 
ling-raifed plants are apt to vary, the 
three latter methods are the moft certain, 
whereby to'cbntinue the improved varie- 
ties diilindt'. 

By 
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By the Nuts. — Let a quantity of the 
beft Nuts of the defire<i forts be preferved 
in fand till February, then fowed in drills 
two inches deep, and when the plants are a 
year or two old, plant them out in nurfery 
IFnes^ training fome ^s full, half, and 
dwarf ftandards, with fix, four, and two 
feet (lems ; then top them, and permit 
them to branch out above, and form 
heads ; fome alfo as hedge plants, branch- 
ing out near the bottom,; but fanned up 
on the fides. 

By Suckers, — The trees fend up a- 
bundance from the root ; which being dug 
up in Winter, or Spring, may either plant 
the ftrongeft at once, to remain, efpecial- 
ly if for hedge-rows, or wholly in the 
nurfery way, to train for the purpofes in- 
tended. 

By Layers. — Any rime from Autumn 
till Spring, in open weather, have recourfe 
to fome low branching trees, chufing fome 
of the lower pliable branches, furniflicd 

with 
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' with plenty of youifg (hoots : peg them 
down, and lay all the young wood three 
or four inches deep, with the tops out, 
which by next Autumn will be rooted; 
then plant them out, and train them as 
the feedlings. 

By Grafting. — This may be prac- 
tifed to continue and improve any parti- 
cular fine variety, by inferting (hoots 
thereof into any kind of Hazel (locks, hi 
the common method of grafting. 

Planting and Culture. 

When the trees are advanced from 
about four to five or fix feet high, they 
may be planted out to remain ; arrang- 
ing the ftandards, fome in full plantati- 
ons, others dropped fingly in borders, 
Ihrubbery clumps, or on the fides of 
(hady walks, &c. and others in hedge- 
rows, asaforefaid. 

In 
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In Culture, keep the ftandards to clean 
fingle ftems, and let tlife heads branch 
out in their own way, only reforming ca- 
fiial long ramblers, or low ftragglersf ;— * 
And in the hedge plants, trim up only low 
draggling branches^ and let them branch 
out above at fides and top. 



the 
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The MEDLAR TREE. 

1 H E Medlar Tf ee {Mefpilus) is fingur 
lar in its produdion of a large apple and 
pear-fliaped brown fruit, not eatable un- 
til it affumes a ftatc of decay ; for while 
it remains firm and found it is exceeding- 
^ ly auftere ; but ripening in Autumn, be- 
comes foft and palatable in Winter ; the 
tree belongs to the clafs and order Icofan* 
driapentandria: Twenty or more ftaminii, 
ftnd five ftyks, in each flower. 

There is but one fpecies of the com- 
mon Medlar^ which, by the Botanifts, is 
called 

MefpUus Gertfumicar^tKMAiij or Ow- 
mn- Medlar Tree-, dcfcvibtd JMkdlar^ v)itb 
fnmtb or tbornkfs branches ^ fpear-Jhaped 
leaves J downy underneatb^ and large folitary^ 
•rjif^le-placed^ chfe-fitting flowers^ fucceed- 

ed 
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cd by large, round, umbilicated, brown, 
hard fruit, the fize of middling apples, 
each containing five ftony feeds, ripen- 
ing in Odtober and November, but not 
eatable till after being gathered arid Iain 
fome time, when it becomes foft, tender, 
and palatable, of a ftiarp, vinous flavour, 
and comprifes the following principal va- 
rieties, viz. . 

Common Large German Medlar. 
Nottingham, or Smaller Medlar. 
Pear-shaped Italian Medlar. . 

The Medlar-Tree grows dcformcdly, 
twelve or fifteen feet high, or more, or- 
namented with large: lanceolate leaves; 
and produces its flowers and fruit fingly, 
from the fides of the two or three, and 
many year old branches, often uponfliort 
fpurs ; the fame branches continue bearing 
many years, and (hould generally be per- 
mitted to run without (hortening, except 
reducing cafual ftragglers, &c. 

This 
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This tree certainly merits admittance in 
every colledtion, for the fingularity and 
variety of its fruit; trained principally as 
ftandards and half ftandards, in the gar- 
den and orchard, or in any out grounds, 
for they will fuccecd any v/here; and fome 
alfo, x)ccafionally, as Efpaliers, in affem- 
blage with quinces, apples, &c. managed 
as for apples and pears. 

Method of Propagation and graining. 

The trees may be raifed from feed ; 
but by grafting and budding may prcferve 
the varieties permanent, and raife them 
fooner to a bearing ftate. Alfo by layers. 

By Seed. — Sow the kernels of the fruit 
in a bed of light earth, an inch or more 
deep, in November or Deceiriber j * they 
will, probably, come up in Spring follow- 
ing, and, when a year or two old, plant 
them out in the nurfery way, and train 
them with from four to five or fix feet 

fiem^, 
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ftems, for half and full ftandards; then let 
them branch out at top, and form heads ; 
but thofe defigned for efpaliers fliQuld b^ 
topped in their infancy to ten or twelve 
inches, to provide lower branches, as di- 
rected for Apples, &c. 

By Grafting, &c. — The improved 
varieties may be grafted or budded, either 
upon Medlar, Pear, Quince, or White- 
thorn Stocks, raifed as above, for the 
ieedling Medlars, feveral feet high for 
ilandards, and lower in , proportion for 
dwarfs ; then let them be grafted or bud- 
ded-, and trained for the purpofes intend'- 
ed, as direded for the Apple and Pear 
tree. 

By Layers. — In Autumn, Winter, or 
Spring, lay the lower young branches in 
the common way, which will be rooted 
by Autumn following ; then plant them 
off, and train them as the fecdlings. 

Planting 
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Planting and Culture. 

When raifed to a due fize, plant the 
ftandards any where in the garden, or- 
chard, ihrubbery, &c. twenty feet afiin- 
der,^ and fufFer then) generally to grow -in 
their own way, only pruning occafionaUy 
any very irregular, rambling^ and ftrag- 
gling growths, as advifed for other ftand- 
ard fruit trees. 

Plant the efpaliers fifteen or eighteen 
feet afunder, training the branches hori- 
zontally, five or fix inches di fiance, moft- 
ly at full length, to their allotted extent, 
except in their firft training; when, if re- 
quired, may prune fliort occafional 
young flioots in Spring or Summer, to 
encreafe the number of branches to cover 
the efpalier regularly; obferving always 
t9 give them a Summer and Winter's pru- 
ning and training, exactly as directed for 
Apples and Pears. 

Of 
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Of the Fruit. , 

The Medlars attain full growth on the 
trees the end of Odtober, or beginning of 
November, at which time let them be ga- 
thered, and prepared to an edible ftate, by- 
laying fome in moift bran, others in dry 
ftraw, and Tome on the (helves of the fruit- 
cry, &c. thofe in the bran will become 
foft and eatable in two or three weeks, 
and the others will fucceed them. 



^ 
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The MULBERRY-TREE. 



I H E Mulberry Tree (Morus) is in high 
eflimation for its fine juicy berries, very 
refrefhirig to eat in the hot weather of 
Autumn, as well as for fome culinary ufes, 
and makes a fine fyrup^ it is likewife 
eminent for its leaves to feed filk -worms, 
and belongs to the clafs and order Mome- 
cia tetrandria^ i. e. male and female flow- 
ers apart on the fame tree, the males hav- 
ing folir (lamina. ' 

Therq are feveral fpecies of Mulberries; 
but there is only one fort commonly culti- 
vated as a fruit tree in England 5 viz. 

Morus Nigra^ Black or Comi^ion 
Mulberry Tree, having large beart^ 
fhaped rough leaves^ and fmall male and fe- 
ll mate 
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male flowers, without petals; the males 
growing in amentums or firings, and the 
females in roundifli clofe heads, which fuc- 
ceed to an ovalifh, very fucculent, black- 
ifti red berry, full of tuberances,. each hav- 
ing one feed, and ripens in Augi^ft and 
September •, comprehending two varieties, 
viz. 

Common Black Mulberry. 
Jagged-leaved Smaller Mulber- 
ry. 

The following fpecies are alfo fome- 
times cultivated for variety. 

MorusAlha^ White Mulberry. 
Morus Rubray Red Mulberry. 

But the Common Black Mulberry is 
' the principal fort to cultivate for the gene- 
ral fupply. 

The Mulberry tree grows twenty feet 
high, or more, dividing low into a large 
branchy, widely- fpreading, full head; i^ 

produce 
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produces its flowers and fruit on the young 
wood ; very fliort robufl (hoots of the 
fame year arifing from the ends of others 
produced the Summer before, towards the 
upper parts of the year-old branches ; in 
which cafe they mufl generally be permit- 
ted to remain entire, as (hortening would 
cut away the fruitful parts, and retard their 
bearing. 

The trees arc very hardy, and fucceed 
in any common foil, trained both as com-' 
mon ftandards, half ftandards, and dwarfs ; 
and likewife as wall and efpalier trees. 

But common ftandards is the moft ge- 
neral mode of cultivating Mulberry trees, 
planted detached, either in the garden, 
orchard, or on lawns, or on any plat of 
grafs ground, in a warm, funny expofi- 
tion ; though a few trees may be fufficient 
for private ufe, as fometimes one or two 

rge ones furnifh berrie§ enough to fup- 

y a numerous family. 

H z Ma\ 
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May alfo cultivate fome both as wall 
apd cfpalier trees, for variety, and they 
will produce larger, earlier, and .richer fla- 
voured berries. 

Method, of Propagation tiTtd Training. 

The Mulberry tree is propagated by 
layers, cuttings, grafting, and occafion- 
ally by feed. 

By Layers. — Chufe the young bran- 
dies ' in Autumn or Spring ; but unlefs 
they are lituatcd low, or that there are 
ftools previoufly formed, by heading 
down fome young trees near the ground, 
to furnifli bottom (hoots, commodious for 
laying, we niuft ufe large pots, boxes, or 
bafkets of earth, raifed upon ftands near 
the branches; laying the young flioots 
three inches deep, with their tops out •, by 
next Autumn, being rooted, plant them 
off in nurfery-lines, and train them with 
clean ftems, five or fix feet high, foj 

ftandards. 
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ftandards, or in proportion for half ftand- 
ards, &c. but when defigned as dwarfs 
for walls or efpaliers, they fhould be head- 
ed while young to ten or twelve inchesf, 
to obtain lower branches, as formerly ob- 
ferved for other dwarf trees. 

By Cuttings. — In Autumn or Spring 
cut off a quantity of laft year's ftrong 
(hoots, from eight or ten, to twelve inches 
long, retaining their tops entire, and plant 
them in a (bady border, to remain till 
Autumn or Spring following; then, the 
plants being rooted, fet them out in the 
nurfery, to be trained like the layer-raifed 
plants. 

By Grafting. — This is fometimes 
praftifedto continue and improve any de- 
firable variety, by inferting (hoots thereof 
into flocks of the Mulberry kind. . 

By Seed. — Sow them in March, on a 

warm border, half an inch deep; and 

when the plants are a year or two old, 

H 3 bed 
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bed them out in rows, and train them as 
above. 

Planiing and Culture. 

Plagt the ftandard Mulberries in any 
dry, (heltered, funny expofure, either to- 
gether, thirty feet diftance, or detached in 
different places ; and let them generally 
take their natural growth, retrenching ca* 
fual dead wood, or any very ill growing 
or low ftraggling branch ; but never fliort- 
en the flioots, and they will then bear plen- 
tiful crops of berries annually. 

Plant the wall and efpalier Mulberries, 
fifteen or twenty feet diftance, and arrange 
their branches horizontally, five or fix in- 
ches afunder, at full length, while the trees 
are young, only (hortening occafional mid- 
dle (boots in Spring or Summer,. to force 
out a farther fupply^ of wood, to furnifh 
the w^U and efpalier more effcftually ; en- 
courage alfo a fucceffion of regular fide 
flioots, gradually advancing in every part, 

from 
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from the bottom upward, as bearers ^ and 
as any very old, long-advanced, naked 
branches appear, prune them down in 
Winter, and introduce lower, advancing 
young wood in their (lead ; training the 
^whole ftratght and clofe to the wall and 
. cfpalier, at full length, becaufe Ihorten* 
ing the ends cuts away the only fruitful 
part6| ai before remarked. 



H4 rb^ 
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r>&^ NECTARINE TREE. 



IH E Neftarine tree (Nuciperfica) is of 
the family of Amygdalus^ or Almond, and 
by the^Botanifls is coniidered generally as 
a variety of the Peach, as fome have af- 
firmed to have feen Peaches and Nefta- 
tines growing^ naturally on the fame tree ; 
and is of the clafs and order Icofandria m^ 
fwgyniay tweaty or more ftamina, and one 
ftyle, within the fame flower. 

The modern Botanifts give the Nefta- 
rine no fpecific diftindion, only as a varie- 
tjf of the Peach, by the old name of Nu- 
ciperficay the Nectarine Tree, which, 
like the Peach, has fpear-Jhaped^ acutely 
fawed leaves^ without glands at the bafe, 
which obtain in the Almond dofe-Jitting, 
Solitary y or Jingly-placed fiowers^ having^w 
reddijb petals y fueceeded by a large, round, 

firm. 
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firm, fmooth ftuit, having a nut or ftone 
-in the centre; and confifts of feyeral va- 
hiable varieties, ripening in Auguft and 
September to a reddifh and yellow cor- 
lour; viz. 

Fairchild^sEarly Nectarine. AfiW- 
die of Auguft. 

Elrouge Nectaring. End of Auguft. 

Violet Nectarine. Middle of Auguft. 

Newington Nectarine. Beginning of 
^ September. 

Temple Nectarine. Middle of Sept. 
Red Roman Nectarine. Middle of 

September. 
MuRRY Nectarine. Beginning and 
^ Middle of September. 
Brugnon, or Italian Nectarine. 

September. 
Scarlet Nectarine. Beginning and 
. Middle of September. 
Tawney Nectarine. September. 
Golden Nectarine. Middle or End of 

September, 

H 5 VlRMAS% 
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ViRMASH, or Peterborough Necta- 
rine. OSiober. 

All the varieties of Ne<flarine$ have a 
fmooth rind, and firm rich pulp, which in 
fome adheres to the ftone, and in others it 
feparates. 

The Nedlarine tree grows in every re- 
fytOt like the Peach, not diftinguiftiable 
one from the other but by the fruit ; it rifes 
fifteen feet high or more, making long 
green fhoots, garnifhed witli long, nar- 
row, fpear-fhaped leaves, and produces its 
flowers and fruit alfo on the young (hoots ; 
of a year old, immediately from the eyes 
of the fhoots ; and, as the fame flioots ge- 
nerally bear but one year, except on cafual 
fpurs, a -general fupply of new ones of 
each year is requifite in every part of the 
tree, annually, as fucceffion bearers, and 
which, in their training as wall trees, fhou'^ 
be retained at full length all Summer ^ 
commonly pruned more or lefs in W^tawv.*, 

t- 
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to promote a more certain fucceflion of 
new bearers from the lower eyes, as ex- 
plained for Apricots and Peaches. 

But although the Neftarine and Peach 
trees difcover not -the leafl difference in 
their general growth, yet there is a very 
obvious diftinftion in their fruit ; the Nec- 
tarine hiaving a Smooth hard rind, while 
that of the Peach is downy and foft. 

As the Nectarine tree blooms early in 
Spring, previous to the expanfion of the 
leaves, and before the weather fets in warm^ 
and, tha young embryo fruit being tender, 
liable tafufFer by the feverity of the cold, 
fliould therefore, like the . Apricot and 
Peach, be allowed a warm, funny, expo- 
fure,^againft South, and Weft, and Eaft 
walls, &c. trained both as common dwarf 
wall trees,' for the general fupply, and as 
half ftand^rds between the dwarfs, as bb- 
''-rved for Apricots, &c. 

it is a hardy tree in refpeft to growth^ 
d fucceeds in any good garden earth. 

MefM 
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Method of Propagation and Training. 

The Nedtarinc is propagated always by 
budding the apprwed varieties on Plupi 
flocks, atid occafionally on Almond, 
. Peach, and Apricots ; but principally on 
plums, as being the hardieft and moft fuc- 
cefsful flocks for the general fupply, raif- 
ed from the ftones of the fruit, as dired- 
ed in the culture of Almonds and Apri- 
cots, to a proper fize to bud for dwarfs 
'and half-ftandards, performing the bud- 
ding alfo as direded for thofe trees, Pea- 
ches, &c. 

The buds (hooting forth in Spring fol- 
lowing, and forming each one ftrong (hoot^ 
three or four feet long, by the end of Sum- 
mer, the trees will then have formed their 
firft head as Nedtarine trees, proper either 
for final tranfplantation into the garden, 
againft South walls, and fome on Weft 
and Eaft expofures, as before obferved, 

arranged 
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arranged fifteen or t\yenty feet diftance; 
or may remain, longer in the nurfery, 
trained in a fanned manner againft any 
kind of clofe fence, reed hedges, or to 
flakes, &c. till wanted. 

But obferving the firft head mull be cut 
down in March to fix or eight inches, to 
force out four or more laterals below, in 
Summer, to give the tree its firft fpread- 
ing form for the wall, training the (hoots 
horizontally to the wall, &c. at full length, 
all Summer, till Winter or Spring ; then 
prune each to eight or ten inches, to gain 
a farther fupply of branches, and thus 
continue encreafing their number annual- 
ly, by fliortening the (hoots more or lefs, 
both in Winter or Spring pruning, and by 
pinchihg (hoots of the year in Summer, as 
obferved for Apricots and Peaches. 

But as to the general culture qf the full 

trained Nedtarine trees, you muft, as in 

Peaches, preferve a general fupply of the 

beft 
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bcft placed young wood of each Summer 
as bearers, the future year, training them 
at full length all Summer, cutting out all 
foreright and luxuriant wood ; and in Win- 
ter feledting plenty of the beft-placed, laft 
Summer (hoots, in every part, quite from 
the bottom upward, at regular diftances 
cut out the irregular and fuperabundant 
ones, together with part of the old bear- 
ers, down to the young wood, anil ihort- 
en the fupply of new (hoots from (ix or 
eight, to fifteen or eighteen inches, ac- 
cording to their ftrength ; then nail the 
whole regularly to the wall, five ^r fix 
inches diftance. 

Obferve exactly the fame culture as. for 
Peaches. 
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The PEACH TREE. 



1 HE Peach tree, (Perfica) a fpccics of 
the Amygdabis^ or Almond^ produces the 
moft valuable of our ftone fruit, furpaf- 
fing moft others in their vaft variety, 
beauty, richnefs of flavour, and long du- 
ration in perfeAion, they continuing in 
eating from July till November, in the 
different varieties, whereby the trees de- 
mand our principal care, as the choiceft of 
wall trees, planted againft the beft fouth-- 
erly expofures ; and belongs to the clafs 
and order Icofandria monogynia^ as the Al- 
mond. 

There is but one fpecies of the Peach 
tree, and which being confidered by the 
Botanifts as a fpecies of the Almond, 
{Amygdalus) they call it, 

Amygdahs 
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Amygdahs Perfica^ — Pe r s i c a , or the 
Peach Tree, having fpearjbaped^ Jbarp- 
hf'fawed leaves^ without glands at tlie bafe, 
(as in the Almond) and foKtary, or fingly- 
placed flowers of five petals, fuccceded 
by a large, round, downy fruit, confift- 
ing of a delicious, juicy pulp, with a nut 
or ftonc in the centre, containing on^ ker- 
nel ; and comprifes many eminent varie- 
ties, ripening from July till Odofier, in 
the different Torts ; which are diftinguifti- 
ed ^>y the following names ;, 

Early Nutmeg Peach (very fmall)^ 

July. 
Early Annb Peach (fniall). Beginnings ' 

or middle of Auguji. 
Small MiGNON Peach. MiddleofAtt- 

guft. 
Early Purple Peach. J'owards the 

middle of AuguJl. 
White Magdal.en Peach. Middle of 

AuguJl. ^ • . 

Red Magdalen Peach. EndofAuguJt. 

Great 
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Great MiGKON Peagh. Middle of Ah- , 

gHft^ 
Early Newington Peach. Auguft. 

Old Newington Peach. Middle of 

September. 
Chancellor Peach. End of Auguji. 
Late Purple Peach, Middle of Sep- 
tember. 
Montauban Peach. Endof Auguji. 
Nob LpssE Peach. Beginning of September. 
Belle Garde Peach. Beginning and 

middle of September, 
Belle Chevreuse Peach. Augujl. 
Yellow Alberge Peach.. Middle and 

end of Augujl. 
La Teton de Venus Peach. Middle 

and end of September. 
Perisque Peach. End of September^ 

and early in O^lober. 
Rambouillet Peach. End of September. 
Bou rdine Peach. Beginning and middle 

of September. 
Nivette Peach. Middle and end of 

September. 

ROSSAI^A 
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Ros SAKA Peach. Beginning and middle 
of September. 

SioN Pe A c H . End of September. 

Admirable Peach. Middle and end of 
September^ 

Roy a l Pe a c h . End of September. 

Violet Peach. Middle of September. 

Portugal Peach. 

Royal Gsoroe Psach. Em^ly in Sip^ 
tender. 

Catharine Peach, (very large and 
beautiful). Q£loher. 

Bloody Peach. MUddkandendofOSloher.. 

Cambray Peach. October. 

Narbonne Peach. OElober. 

Monstrous PavieoF Pomponne, (ex- 
ceeding large). End of Odober. 

The Peach tree grows fifteen feet high, 
or more, but is commonly trained as a 
wall tree ; emitting numerous long, ftnooth 
green (hoots, ornamented with long 
fpear-fliaped, fawed, fmooth leaves ; ana 
produce their flowers and fruit along the 

fides 
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fides of the young wood of the former 
Summer, immediately from the eyes of 
the ftioots, which always prpduce at the 
fame time, both a crop of fruit, and a 
fupply of new (hoots for next yearns beairr 
ers; for the fame wood rarely bears 
much fruit but once, except fometimes 
on fome cafual fmall fpurs, arifmg on 
the two-years wood; but muft depend 
always on* the laft year's ftioots for the 
main crop of fruit ; a general annual fiip- 
ply of which muft be retained in every 
part of tl^e wa^jg^es, as fucceflion bearers, 
at full length, all Summer, and fliorten- 
ed in Winter pruning, to encourage fuc- 
ceffion bearers from the lower eyes, which 
would other wife arife moftly towards the 
extremities, and^ leave the bottom naked ; 
for, as in the Apricot, the general fupply 
of the immediate bearing ftioots rife prin- 
cipally only from the year old wood, pro* 
ducing the Summer before. 

Peaches 
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Peaches (hould be trained principally as 
wall trees, for as they bloflbm, and fet their 
fruit early in Spring, in cold weather, and 
their young infant fruit being of a tender 
nature, they feldom bear well, or ripen the 
fruit in due perfedion in the open ground, 
on efpaliers and ftandards j fo (hould plant 
them moflly againft the b^ft South walls, 
and occafionally on Weft and Eaft walls, 
for fucceffional fruit. 

Generally hare the main plantation com- 
pdfed principally of the common dwarf 
wall trees, with low ftems, branching out 
near the ground, planted at fifteen or 
twenty feet diftance, with the branches ar- 
ranged horizpntally, four or five inches 
afunder. • 

Others may be employed occafionally, 
as quarter, half, and full ftandard wall 
trees, formed with fanned, fpreading 
heads, and planted between . the dwarfs, 
againft high walls, in order to occupy the 

upper 
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upper parts, while the common dwarf 
trees are advancing below. 

A few trees may alfo be planted in ef- 
paliers, and as detached half ftandards, 
in the open ground, for variety, to take 
their chance. 

The Peach tree profpers in any good 
garden earth; but if of a rich loaray 
temperature it may prove an additional 
advantage. — See Planting. ^ 

Propagation and Training. 

The Peach, in all its varieties, is pro- 
pagated, and each fort continued perma- 
nent, by budding them upon Plum (locks, 
or occafionally on Peach, Almond, and 
Apricot flocks. 

But for the main fupply prefer chiefly 
plum flocks, as the moft hardy and dura- 
ble; raifed either from Suckers arifmg 
from plum tree roots,' or from the ftoncs 

of 
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of the fruit, as diredted for Almonds-, 
which being planted in nurfery lines, will 
in two years be of due fize to bud in July 
or Auguft, within half a foot of the bot- 
tom, for common dwarf wall trees, but 
for half ftandards, &c. muft be run up 
three or four years, with tall ftems, then 
budded, at from three or four, to five or 
fix feet high ; inferting generally but one 
bud in each ftock. 

Then, in Spring following, the buds 
will advance, each with one ftrong (hoot, 
attaining three or four feet in length by 
next Autumn, forming the new tre^ which 
may then, if required, be planted in the 
garden, finally to remain. 

In March following, when the head or 
firft (hoots are about a year old, let them 
be headed down to a few eyes, to gain 
four, five, fix, or more laterals, below in 
Summer, to form the head, training then: 
horizontally to the right and left, in a fan- 
ned manner. — See the General Culture. 

Plantiftjf 
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Planting and Culture. 

Peach trees may be planted any time in 
open weather, from Oftober till March, 
and may either plant thofe of only one * 
year old, with the firft head entire, or fuch 
as have been headed and trained in the 
nurfery, or that have arrived to a bearing 
ftate, thereby furnifliing your wall at once 
with immediate bearers ; having the trees 
digged up with their full roots ; prune off 
only broken ones, and reduce very long 
ftragglers, leaving the head entire at pre- 
fent, then plant them eighteen or twenty 
feet diftance, as before mentioned, and 
tack their heads to the wall. 

Then, in regard to general culture, it 
confiftsin giving theih eligible pruning and 
training every Summer and Winter, of 
which take the following obfervations. 

The firft pruning confifts, as we before 
hinted, in having the firft (hoots, or head, 

produced* 
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produced immediately from the budding, 
headed down when a year old, in March, 
to a few eyes, if not done in the nurfery, 
as direfted in their nurfery culture, to pro- 
curie fcveral lateral branches, proceeding 
immediately near the head of the flem^ 
trained at full length all Summer, and in 
Winter or Spring following, fhorten alfo 
all thefe fecond (hoots, generally from 
about eight to ten or twelve inches, leav- 
ing the lower ones the longed; and pinch 
young ones of the year, in Summer, in 
order to gain annually a farther requifitc 
fupply of lower branches, ^p give the head 
a good fpreading form, advancing regu- 
larly quite from the bottom upward, 
with the branches arranged horizontally, 
equally to both fides, four or five inches 
diftance, at full length all Summer, ftiort- 
cned more or lefs always in winter pru- 
ning, according to their ftrcngth, as here- 
after exhibited; 

Then, 
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Then, with refpedt 19 the general Sum- 
mer and Winter pruning, obferve as bcr 
low. 

Every Summer, in May, June, and 
July, go over the trees to regulate the 
young growth of the year, by rubbing 
or pruning off all the fore-right buds or 
(hoots, with other ill-placed growths, and 
very luxuriant or rank wood, both to ad- 
mit the free air, and the benefit of the fun 
to the fruit, as well as to dilburthen the 
trees of unneceflary and ufelefs Ihoots ; re- 
taining a plentiful fupply, of all the. young, 
moderately-ftrong regular fide ihoots, for 
next ye*r*s bearers, clearing off all others 
that are toa numerous or unneceflary ; . and 
train in the referved fupply of regular 
wood clofe to the wall, at full length, till 
Winter pruning. 

And, in Winter pruhing, we mujR: keep 
in view a general refcrve of the bell well- 
placed, lad Summer*s Ihoots, for the en- 
fuing year's bearers, in every part, from 
I the 
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the bottom to thc^ extremities^ at regular 
diftances^ generally retaining one at leaft, 
on every one of the laft year's horizontals, 
or fometimes two, or more, in wide or va- 
cant fpaces, as the cafe requires ; chufmg 
always the mod promifing and beft-plac- 
ed, and retrenching clofe all the fuperflu- 
-ous, or too abundant ones, very rank, and 
^11 ill-placed (hoots, and very weak twigs, 
with part of mod of the laft year's bearers, 
and old horizontals, pruned doNyn to the 
firft beft fhoots they fupport, together with 
any old, long, naked branches, unfurnilh- 

, ed with young wood, cut either entirely 
out, or down to any good lateral (hoot, 
or eligible young branch, furnilhed there- 

. yvitli •,; cut out, likewife, all dead wood 
and old ftumps ; thus clearing out all ufe- 
lefs and bad growths, to make proper 
room to train the neceffary fupply of 

r young bearers, which. :as you go on, 

.(houlid .^epjefally be (h.orteoed,^ more. or 
l^.fs, as directed below.;, 

"'- ' ' Likewife 
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Like wife cut oflf all fmall lateral twig^,' 
arifing on the fides of the main fhoots,. 
rcuined for bearers. 

But any finail fruit fpurs arifmg onithe 
two years wo9d, may be preferred;, as 
they often afford good peaches. . 

As you proceed in this general Winter- 
pruning, .(hoxt^nioft of the r^ferved fup- 
ply of young bearing wood, that they may 
produce fucceffion-b^aring flioots from the 
lower eyes; other wife will furnilh them 
only towards the top, and leave the bot- 
tom naked, being careful, however, to 
prune them accoiding to their ftrength, 
the moderate ones to eight, ten, or twelve 
inches, the ftrenger ones to twelve or fif- . 
teen, and the ftrongcft prune from about 
fifteen or eighteen inches, to two feet 
long ; and very ftrong luxuriant flioots of 
a generally vigorous-fliooting tree, may 
be left ftill longer in proportion, becaufe, 
if vigorous flioots are cut fliort, it pro- 
I z motes 
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taotes a ftill more luxuriant growth, with- 
out fruitfulnefs. 

Obfervc, likewife, in (hortening tlic 
bearing flioots, not to . ciit below all the 
bloflbm buds, but generally cut to a wood 
bud, or twin bloflbm, as- explained in tlie 
Apricot. 

As foon as a tree is thus Winter pruned, 
let it be diredUy nailed regularly to the 
wall, ranging the branches and (hoots 
equally to both fidc^s, firait and clofe; 
four or five inches afundcr. 



lie 
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ne PEAK TREE. 

1 H E Pear tree {l^rus) is the original 
fpecies of the genus Pyrus^ which compre- 
hends alfo the Apple (Malus), an4 the 
Quince {Cydonia\ as fpecies of the fame 
genus, each of which, however, is treated 
of feparately under its proper head^ and, 
like the apple, is remarkable for the com- 
prehenfive variety of its fruit, which may 
be divided into three orders, viz. Summer, 
Autumnal, and Winter Pears, all the ofF- 
fpring of one common fpecies, belonging 
to the clafs and order Icofmdria Peniagyniaj 
being twenty or more ftamina and five 
ftyles in flower. 

There being but one real fpecies of the 
Pear tree, and being the original of the 
genus Pyrus aforefaid, the botanilh call it, 

Pyrus Communis^ Common Pear Tree, 

baying oval ftrrated' kavfs^ and corymbous 
\ 3 clufters 
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ciufiers of flowers on long peduncles^ compof- 
cd of five white petals, with a germen un- 
derneath; becoming a^pyramidal fruit, 
moftly extended at the bafe, and compre- 
hend numerous varieties, ripening in fuc- 
ceffive order, from July till October, viz. . 

Summer Pears. 

Summer Pears comprehend the early va- 
rietiesj that ripeil- for eaWhg immediately 
oiF the tree, attaining perfedion in the dif- 
ferent forts, from July tiB' September^ and 
will not keep long ; fbnife'Orily a few dayii 
after they ate fully ripe;'olhcfi^ not above 
a week or fortnight, ' viz. 

Little Yellow M^vsk Pe^ar. July; 
Greek Chissel Pear. Middle and tnd 

of July: 
Catharine Pear. End (f July and 

beginning of Attguft, 
Red Muscadellb Pear. Endofjuly 

jind beginning ^pf^AuguJll. 

Jar<;on£L,l« 
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Jargonelle Pear, (large and fineV 

Middle of Auguft. 
CuissE Madame, or Windsor Peapl.^ " 

(large and beautiful). Mddle and end: 

of Augufi. 
JEarly Russelet Pear. Middle of 

Auguft. 
Great Blanquette Pear. Middleof 

Auguft. 
Little Blanquette Pear. Mddk 

or end of Auguft. ... 

Musk Robime Pear. End of Auguft. 
August Muscat Pear. Endof Auguft. 
Orange Musk Pear. Endof Auguft. 
Perfumed Pear. End of Auguft, ^ 
RedOrangePear. End of Auguft. 
Summer Bon Chretien. Beginning of 

September. 
•Summer Berg amot Pear. Middie^,<^f 

September. ^ }^ .-7.V^'^ 

Orange Summer Bbrgamot. Endof 

September. ^ .i ..^rji 

Ros E W A t er P e A R . Middle cf September. 
Salviati Pear. September': *^ '"* 

I ^ ^ Craw- 
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Qri w ford Pear. Septembit. 
Green Musk Pear. September. 
Long-stalked Bjlanqjjette. September^ 
Pear Piper. September ^ 
St. Jameses Pear. September. 
Lemon Pear. September. 
Red Admirable^ Qaixgt]. September. 

Autumn Pears 

Coraprehejid a lift of choice edting 
Pears, that attain perfeftion for eating 
from about the end of September, or be- 
ginning of Oftober^ till November and 
December, and aremoftly of a handfome 
fize, and fome fine and large. 

Autumn Bergamot. End of September and 
iegmftMg of OHober. 

Brown Beurre Pear, (very fine). Begin* 

ning of O&ober. 
White Beurre. Beginning $r middle of/ 

Octpber^ till November. 

Rid 
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Red BeuRRE. Beginning or middle cfOSfober. 
Swiss Bergamot. End of September. 
Great Russelet. End of September. 
Monsieur John. End of OSicber^ till De^ 

cumber. 
Swan's. Egg. End of OBober^ and November* 
Cresane Pear, (large and fine). EndvfOc" 

tqber till December. 
Muscat Fleury Pear. OBober till De^ 

cember. 
Rousseline Pear. End of Offober tUl Nie- 

vember. 

MaRC^IS's PEARr . 

Autumn Verte Longub. OBober till De* 

cemhr. 
Grey GooD-Wi^E. End of Q&oUr^ iVi- 

vembeVf tstc. 
Beurre Bergamot. O&ober^ November^ faV. 
French Bergamot. OSfober^ November, &V. 
PouNi> Pear, (very large). End of OBober,^ 

November, i^c. 

I 5 Grein 
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Greek Sugar Pear. End of O^ober and 
Novemier* 

Pf inter Pears. 

Under this head is comprifed a valuable 
colleftiondf the fineft and richeft eating 
Pears, with fome that are eminent for 
baking, and other culinary purpofes ; at- 
taining full growth on the trees towards 
the middle and end of Odtober, but not 
maturity for eating, till after being gather- 
ed and laid fome confidcrable time in the 
houfe; fome, probably, three, four, or 
fix weeks, others two^ three^ or four 
months; ripening a». they lie, in-fuccrf- ' 
five order, from November till Spring and 
Summer fblbwing, in the different varie- 
ties, as below, _ 

Winter Bburre.> JDe^ember . and Janmr^f 

Winter Bergamot. N9fuember'^ill Jamt^ 
ary, i^c. . ^ .. 

St. Ger- 
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St. Germacn pEAit> (large aotf^fiii.e)^ -2)«- 

cember till Spring, I. v: , « 

Col MAR Pear. D^^embtrtilL ^anuarjyi^^P ^ 
Vergouveuse Pear. December. and^ J^nur 

ary, (Sfc. .■/.-., . . : 

Holland Bjergamot. January tiH 4pr^ln 
Winter RussELET^JanuarfyFeiruary, £5V. 
Spanish Bon Chretien. Dscffu^er, Joh 

nuary^ ^c. • . ; 

Winter Bon Chretien. J^ibruary attd 

March^ till May. 
Chaumontelle Pear. - December till 

' > . .:■'.' * 

March, isfc. 

• '. ) 
Winter Verte Longue. December, ^^ 

fiuary, bfc* 
Martin Sec Pear. November till fantufry^ 
Dauphine Pear. * End of Nwetrtber^ IM^ 

cember, and January. - ^ 

Martin Sire. December and JoHuary^ \ J 
St. Martial Pear. January andFtbruat^ 

till May, i^c. 

German 
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German Muscat. Junuarj or February^ tiU 

Afril or May* 
Winter Thorn. December till February^ istc. 
£a'8TER Bbrgamot. January or February, 

till April or May. 
Good Lew 19. December , &V* 
AiiBRbTTE Pear. December and January^ 
Zaster St. Germain. February till Jprif, 

l^c. 
St. Au S T I N. December till Februarys 

The following are very large, hard 
Pears, in eftimation chiefly for baking 
and other culinary purpofes. 

UNiON,.orITvE0ALE*s St. Germain. No^ 
. vember fill May. 
Jfti4^A<j« Pear ^ OB Worcester, (remarkable 

large). November till March or April. 
Ca D L|. L AC. December tilt April or May. 
JP^^ VALB* FtE UR. January till May^ 

The 
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The Pear tree grows thirty feet high^ or 
more, branching in fome forts eredly, in 
others more fpreading and extended ; and 
produces its flowers and fruit upon fpurs 
and lluds, emitted numeroufly from the 
fides and ends of the branches, off from 
thf dfe or four, to many years old $ the 
fame branches and fpurs continuing im^ 
proving in^ fruitfulnefs many years ; tlic 
branches encreafing the number of fruit 
fpurs annually, as they advance in length j 
arifing firft towards the extreme parts, 
then, by degrees, laterally, all along the 
fides ; which (hews, that the branches muft 
not be fhortened m their general growth,, 
becaufe it would both cut away the firft 
fruitful parts and force out immenfe quan- 
tities of ufelefs lateral wood (hoots, inftead 
of fruit fpuis, ^nd retard their bearing. 

All the varieties of Pear trees are culti- 
vated fuccefsfully, both as common high 
ftandards, and half ftandards ; and as wall 
and efpalier trees for the choicer forts; 

But 
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But may plant a larger (hare of common. 
detached ftandards, for the main fupply^ 
in the open quarters of the garden, or- 
chard, &c. arranged thirty or forty feet 
diftancci the heads permitted to branch 
out freely to their full extent, without 
fhortening the branches, and they will na- 
turally furnifti bearing fpurs abundantly.' 

Should allot, principally^ the prime forts 
of Pears for walls and efpaliers, in order to 
forward and improve the fize, beauty, and 
flavour of their rcfpedive fruits ^ for ex- 
ample : 

Have a few trees of the beft Summer 
Pears ; a more plentiful fupply of the fineft 
Autumn kinds; together with a principal 
fhare of the choiceft Winter varieties; 
plant fome againft South-Eaft, or Weft,, 
or JEaft walls, and others in well-expofcd, 
funny efpaliers ; or fome of the Summer^ 
and forward Autumn kirids^ on North 
walls J but allow the Winter Pears princi- 
pally 
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pally a good funny expofurc ; arranging 
ihe whole twenty feet diftance, at leaftj 
but if twenty-five, or thirty feet, they will 
in the end prove abundantly more fruitful, 
by having full fcope to extend the bran- 
ches horizontally, fix inches afunder, with- 
out (hortening^ and they . will . emit fruit 
fpurs along their fides the whole length. 

May alfo train fome as half and full 
ftandard'wall trees, formed with tall items, 
and fanned heads, to plant againii.high 
walls or buildings, or between the .con:i- 
mop dwarf w?ill trees. 

However, in default of fufficient wall 
and efpalier room, may cultivate any of 
the forts as common ftandard trees, in the 
ojpen ground. All the Summer and Au- 
tumn Pears will ripen abundantly well; 
and moft of tl>e Winter kinds al(b often 
attain tolerable perfeAion on ftandards. 

The Pear* tree is very hardy, fucceeds 
in any good fertile foil capable of yield- 
ing eligible crops of kitchen herbage, 

grafs, 
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grafs, or corn^ &c. as remarked of other 
fruit trees. 

Prop^aiion aftd Training. 

All the varieties of Pears are propagc^ted 
and continued diftinft by grafting, and 
budding them upon any kind of feedling 
Pear flocks, and occafionaily on Quinces^ 
to form more dwarf or moderate growers ; 
for low walls and efpaliers, &c. may 
chiefly rife flocks of any of the Pear kind 
for the general fupply, raifed and planted 
in nurfcry rows, as direfted for Apples, to 
be trained to a proper fize to graft or bud^ 
at fix feet high for full, and lower in pro-' 
portion for half and quarter ftandards^ and 
withtn a foot of the bottom for dwarf, wall^ 
and efpalier: trees ; inferting generally but 
one graft, &c. in each fiock ; and when 
they have (hot, and formed their firfl heads 
of one Summer's growth, they may either 
be planted out in Autumn, &c, to remain^ 
if required, or may be previoufly trained 
in the nurfcry. 

Obferving^ 
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Obferving, the ftandards may cither 
have the firft (hoots only, cut over in 
March to a few eyes, to obtain laterals for 
forming a more full and low-fpreading 
head, or permitted to run and form a more 
credt and lofty handfome growth. 

But the wall and efpafier young treei? 
ihould generally hare the firft head prim- 
ed down low, at a year old, in Spring, to 
gain a fuller fupply of lower horizontals, 
regularly from the bottom ; and, if necef- 
fary, forae of the middle-moft of thefe fe- 
cond (hoots may alfo either be pinched 
(hort the fame year, early in June, or pru- 
ned down in Spring following, to promote 
more fpeedily and effedlually a farther fup- 
ply of branches to fumi(h the wall, &c. 
r^ularly upward. Obferving to rub off 
early in Summer all foreright (hoots, and 
train in the regular iide ones horizontally, 
at full length, five or (ix inches afunder : 
continue alfo, after this, to train mod of 
the future requifite fupply of horizontals 

always 
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always entire, at the fame diftance, to form 
bearing branches, which in thofe trees 
muft not be Ihortened. 

Thus the^young Pear trees, raifed and 
trained as above, continuing their general 
branches entire, they, both ftandards and 
wall trees, &c. wilhbegin to emit ftuds or 
fpurs for bearing, when from two or three 
to four or five years old. 

Planting and General Culture^ 

Pear trees, of from one or two to five or 
fix years* old, having formed heads^ are 
propar for final tranfplantatron, in Au- 
tumn, Winter, or Spring ; planting them 
in the common method ^ [See Planting,^ 
the ftandards thirty or forty feet diftancc, 
as aforefaid, and the wall aiid dpalicrs not 
lefs than twenty ; fupporting the tall ftand- 
ards ereft with ftakes till rooted afrefli, 
iand training the brdnclies o^ the dwarfs 
horizontally to the w^Il and efpalier. . 

Then,- 
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: Then, as. to future culture of pruning^ 

&c/ the ftaridards require but little ; but 

tii€ wall^nd efpalier- trees require it annu* 

ayy, in Suoiuif^r and Winter. 

Let the (landards extend freely above ; 
only prupe out any very irregular, or crof- 
fing ahd^ crowding branches, and dead 
wood, permitting the general regular 
branches to advance according to their 
natural growth. 

' But the wall and efpalier Pears having 
their branches conftantly arranged hori- 
55ont^lly., five or fix inches afunder, retain 
the fame branches ixxany years as bearers, 
atifuU lengtii, as far as the .allotted fpace 
will admit, and as they will annually -pro- 
duce riiany ufdidfs (hoots, they. muft; be 
pruned ^very Summer arid Winter.— rEarr 
ly every Summer ^ go ovet the trees, and 
rub off all fore-right,, and evidently too 
abundant and very cank fhoots ofthe year^ 
and train in only the main leading (hoots 
gnd the beft regular fide ones entire, to 

chufc 
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chufe from in Winter pifuning, if wanted. 
— In Winter pruning, performed from 
November till Spring, that retaining the 
fame bearing branches five or fix inches 
diftance, examine if ^ny cafually aflume a 
decayed^ or bad unfruitful growth, or are 
too crowded, or have advanced beyond 
their limited bounds, and prune them 
down to fome lower bearer, if convenient ; 
or occafionally retain regular young (hoots 
of laft Summer, advancing from below, 
at full length, to fupply vacancies ; and 
retain always, the terminating or leading 
fhoots ta each horizontal entire, where 
room enough ; cutting our all the fuper- 
fluous, lateral young wood not now 
wanted, clofe to the main branches, kav- 
ing no ftump, but carefully preferving all 
the proper natural fruit fpurs 5 and cut out 
clofe, old and dead fnags ; [See AppU 
treel then direftly. nail or tye in the gene- 
ral branches ftrait and clofe to the wall^ 
&c. at regular diftances. 
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The PLUM-TREE. 

1 HE Pimn tree (Prtmus)^ furniflies a 
large collection of different varieties of its 
fjruit, and is the original fpecies of the fa- 
mily of PrunuSf which comprifcs the Apri- 
cot, BuUace, Cherry, &c. as fpecies of 
the fame genus, agreeable to the botanic 
characters of the flowers and fruit ; and 
belongs to the clafs and order Icofandria 
Mmogynia^ flowers containing twenty ita* 
mina and one ftyle. 

There is but one fpecies of common 
Plum tree, which is called 

Prmus DomeJiica\ i. e. Houshold or 
Common cultivated Plum : bming 
avd^fpear-Jbaped kaves^ and the peduncles or 
foatftalks of the flowers^ for the moft part fin- 
ely ^ fupporting white flowers of five petals, 
fucceeded by the plums, which are round 

or 
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or oblongilh, with a ftonc m the centre ; 
and are of many different forms, fizes, 
colours, ajnli qualities, in the numerous 
varieties i confiding of whites, blacks, 
yellows, reds, blues, and greens ( ripen* 
ing from July till the end of September, 
br beginning, or middle of Oftober, and 
of which there are varieties without end. 
But the moll noted and approved forts 
are known by the follb\Vm^ names : 

Early White, or Piiimordian Fxuk« 

Middle or end of July^ 
Early Black Damask. End ^J July. 
Little Black Damask. Beginning of Au-- 

O^i LEANS Plum, (red). Etid: of Augufi and 

September, 
Queen Claube, (green). September. 
XiTTLE Queen Claude, (ydlawifh).. Sep^ 

\temher. 
Great D4MASK,Vioj:;BT> Augufi. r 
: . ^--'' ■ ■ r • * -^ ' ' 'Greek 
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Geeen GaCe Plum, (very fine). Auguji 

and September, 
Blue Gage. September. 
White Perdr^gon. End of Auguft and 

September. 
Blue Perdrigon. EndofAuguftj isfc. 
Black Perdrigon. End of Augufl^ or be- 
ginning of September, 
Drap d'Or, or Cloth of Gold, (bright 

yellow). ■ Beginning or middle of September, * 
Roche Courbon, (red). End of Augufiy iffc. 
White Bonum Magnum, or Egg Plum, 

(Tcry large). September, 
Red Bonum Magnum, or Great- Impe- 
rial Plum, (very large). September. 
FoTHERiNGHAM Plum, (lafgc dark-red). 

Beginning or middle of September. 
Brignole Plum, (ycUowifh). September. 
Went WORTH Plum, (ycUowifli). Sept. 
St. Catharine Plum, (ycUowifh ambcrj. 
End of September, 

R0TAI4 
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Royal Red Plum. End of Auguft and 

September. 
Cheston Plum, (blackilh). Middle ofSe/h- 

tember* 
MiRABELLE Plvm, (grcemfh-ycUow). End 

of Augufty i^c. 
Imperatrice, or' Empress. Plum, (dark 

red). EnJ of September and beginning of 

OBober. 
Apricot Plum, (large yellow). Bipnning 

and middle of September. 

Inferior Sorts. 

Pear Plum, (whitifli yellow). September. 
Little Green Damask. Middle or end 

of September. 
Muscle Plum, (dark red). 
St. Julian Plum, (dark violet). End of 

September, isfc* 

pAMAscENE Plum, (dark blue). September 
andOStober. 

Cherrt 
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CherhtPlum, (fmall red). Valued chiefly 
as a curio/ityy but as it hlojjoms early; is ofteft 
tut off by the cold* . 

The Plum tree grows fifteen or twenty 
feet high, branching with ' a moderate- 
iprcading head, garnilhed with oval, 
fpear-fliaped leaves, and produces its 
flowers and fruit both on the young wood, 
from the eyes of the (hoots, and on fpurs 
arifing on the fides and ends of the bran* 
cTies, of from two or three, to many years 
old ; as in the Cherry, Pear, &c. the fame 
branches continuing fruitful, and multi- 
plying the bearing fpurs many years, as 
they advance in length; and only re- 
quire renewing with young wood occafi- 
onally, as any old bearer cafually becomes 
\infruitful or decayed ; being generally all 
permitted to extend in length, as Ihorten- 
ing both deftrays the firft fruitful parts, 
promotes a great luxuriancy of ufelefs 
wood from the lateral buds, and prej^ents 
their forming fruit-fpurs. ;» 

^ ' K ;^Thii* 
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^ This determines that we muft not fhort- 
cn the branches of plums in their general 
growth •, befides too much ufe of the knife 
on thofe trees occafions the branchcB to 
gum and decay. 

The trees bear fuccefsfuUy in any order 
of training, either full or half ftandards, 
&c. and as wall and efpalier trees; the 
ftandards planted twenty-five or thirty 
feet diftance, permitting them to branch 
out freely, at full length, and form a full 
fpreading head, pruning only any very irre- 
gular, rambling, or rampant growths; and 
the wall and efpalier trees arranged eigh- 
teen or twenty feet afunder, with the bran- 
ches trained down horizontally, five or fix 
inches diftance, without ftiortening, but 
extended as far as room will permit, c:fpe- 
cially all thofe defigned as bearers, and 
they will emit fruit fpurs all along their 
fides. 

It is proper to Jiave both a good (hare of 
common ftandards in the garden and or- 
chard 



< 
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chard for the general fupply ; fclefting the 
beft forts for walls and efpalicrs, in differ- 
ent expofnres, which will furnifti larger, 
earlier, and later fruit, and of an improv- 
ed flavour. 

They will all fucceed in any common 
foil of a garden, orchard, &c. See Planting. 

Method of Propagation andfirjl 'Training: 

Plum trees, in all their varieties, are pro- 
pagated, and continued always of the 
fame forts, by grafting or budding them 
upon any kind of plum flocks, raifed ei- 
ther from fuckers of the root, or from the 
ft ones of the plums, fowed iti Autumn, 
two inches deep; and when a- year old, 
planted out in rows a yard diftance, to 
have from two or three, to four or five 
years growth ; then graft or bud them 
with the proper forts, from four to fix 
feet high, for half and full ftandards, and 
within a foot of the ground for wall and 
efpalier dwarfs, &c. 

K z When 
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When the firft (hoots, from grafting, 
&c. are a year old,, cut them down in 
March' to a few eyes, to procure lower 
branches in order to give the head its firft 
requifite forrh, as in other fruit trees. 

Aftcrv^'ardskt the ft andards, remain en- 
tire, and branch out each way :. but the 
dwarfs for walls and efpaliers may have 
fome of the fuccccding (hoots fhortened 
occafionally , either in Spring, or young 
ones of the year pinched in Summer, to 
procure a farther fupply of collaterals to 
cover the wall and cfpalier regularly up- 
ward, with beaiers, training them at fuH 
length. 

Final Planting and Gemrdl Culture. 

Plum trees may be planted where they 
are to remain, when from one or two, to. 
Teveral years old, in Autumn, Winter, or 
Spring, with- their heads moftly entire, ex- 
cept cutting out any very irregular growth ; 
arranging !hc ftandards twenty-five or 

' thirty 
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thirty feet diftance, and the wall and ef- 
palier trees eighteen or twenty. 

And as to generaleultUrc, obfcrve rtcar- 
ly the following diredions. 

The (landards fliould be permitted to 
branch out freely above, and form regular 
full heads, with the branches extending at 
their full length, only retrenching occafi- 
onaliy any^very irregular ^nd fuperabun- 
dant crowding growths, very long ram- 
blcrs, and dead wood ; with all fuckers 
from the root and ftem, and rampant 
(hoots in the middle of the head : permit- 
ting all the general regular branches to ex- 
tend as nature direds, without reducing 
their ftrengtli; and they will foon be full 
of natural, fruit fpurs. . 

As to the wall and efpalicr plums, they 
muft have their branches arranged hori- 
zontally to \he wall and efpalier, five or fix 
inches diftance, without (hortening ; and 
continue training, where neceflary, a far- 
K 3 ther 
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ther.fupply of new regular (hoots of each 
future year, till they furnifti the whole al- 
lotted fpace of walling, &c. completely 
with bearers, generally all extended en- 
tire ; for if plum branches are Ihortencd it 
will retard their bearing, and force out 
numerous rampant, ufelefs, unfruitful 
fhoots, and no fruit buds ; but being ar- 
ranged at their natural length, thc^ Ihoot 
moderately, and in two or three years fqr- 
nilh abundant bearing fpurs^ the fame^ 
branches fhodd be continued many years 
as bearers, or as long as they remain fruit- 
ful, and only retaia occafional new fup- 
plies of young wood, as any of the old 
cafually affume a barren or decayed ftatc. 

But to preferve regularity and fruitful^ 
nefs in the wajl and efpalier plums, they 
mull be pruned every Summer and Win- 
ter. 

i ■ ' .i 

Go over the trees every Summer, in 
June and July, and difpkcc all forerright 
young wood, evidently fuperfluous and . 

very 
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very rank (hoots, with other ufelcfs 
growths of the year, retaining only fomc 
of the regular, moderate-growing fide 
(hoots, and main leaders, trained in at 
full length for occafional fupplics in Win- 
ter J continuing the whole clofe to the wall 
to admit the Sun and free air !o the fruit. 

Then in Winter pruning, continuing 
the fame bearers five or fix inches dif- 
tance, obferve if any difcover a bad 
growth, or worn-out, naked, unfruitful 
ftatc, which may now be pruned or cut 
down to other more eligible wood, or to 
any contiguous young (hoots ; retaining 
alfo regular (hoots of laft Summer, ad- 
vancing below in vacancies, if any ; and 
all fuch (hoots that are not now wanted 
for the above purpofes, Ihould be cut out 
quite clofe, with all dead wood ; preferv- 
ing all the (hort natural bearing fpurs on 
the fides of the branches, &:c. but cut out 
too long, fore-right, projedliing ones, old 
K 4 ragged 
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ragged fnags and flumps ; ftill retaining 
all the branches at full length, and let 
them be diredtly all trained in with due 
regularity to the wall and efpalier. 



Th 
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The QUINCE TREE. 

I H E Quince tree (Cydonia), a fpecies 
of the family of Pyrus^ or Pear, but for*- 
merly conftituted the genus Cydonia^ is fa- 
mous for its large, beautiful, golden-yel- 
low fruit, of great fragrance, which^ 
though too hard and auftcre to eat raw, 
is excellent for various culinary prepara^ 
tions; it therefore claims a place in the 
general colleAion of fruit trees,. and is of 
the clafs Icofandria^ and order Pentagyma^ 
as the Pear. .> - 

There is but one fpecies of the Quince, 
comprehending a few varieties, . and U 
termed by the botanifts, ; 

Pyrus Cy^owwj-rCYDoKiA, or Quince 
Tr EE i having entire or unfawed oval leaves^ 
boary underneath^ and 'whitijh-red flowers 
placed fingly^ compofed of five petals, 
twenty ftamina, and five ftyles, fuccecd- 
V K 5 ed 
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cd by large pyramicfal and round golden- 
yellow fruit, having a Jiard four pulp, in- 
clofmg, generally, five hard kernels or 
feeds, and confifts of the following varie- 
ties, ripening in Autumn, 

Pear-shaped Quince. 
Apple-Shaped Quince. 
Portugal Quince, with a tender pulp; 
Eatable Quince, having a tender 
pulp J fometimes eaten raw. 

The Quin<?e tree grows ten or twelve 
feet high, branching low and flejiderly, 
within a moderate compafs, and produces 
Its flowers and fruit fingly • fometimes on 
fmall lateral (hoots of the year, and upon 
fmall fpurs from the fides of the older 
branches, which (hould generally be per- 
mitted to extend in length, without fliort- 
ening them by pruning^ . 

Quinces are valued principally only as 
a culinary fruit for ftewing, baking, mak- 
ing marmalade, and to enrich the flavour 

of 
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of Apple-pies, tarts, &c. as being of a ve- 
ry heightened fragrance when fully ripe, 
but generally too hard and aftringent to 
eat raw, as before obfcrved. 

A few trees (hiould be arranged in the 
garden or orchard, chiefly as ft^tidards, 
and fome alfo in efpaliers for variety; 
planted eighteen or twenty feet dill^nce ; 
permitting the ftandards to branch out 
freely around, and they will bear abun- 
dantly ; and train the elpalier trees with 
their branches horizontally, at full length, 
fix inches afunder ; managed as for Ap- 
ples and Pears. 

The trees are very hardy, and will 
■ thrive almoft any where; but they gene- 
rally afFed a moift fituation, and are there- 
foie often planted along ponds, and ditch 
fides, in out grounds, &c. 

Propagation and I'raining. 

Thefe trees are expeditioufly ralfed 

from 
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from fuckers, cuttings, and layers, and oc- 
cafionally by grafting, &c. 

By Suckers. — Dig up the fuckers 
from the roots of any old Qiiince trees, ia , 
Autumn, &c. plant them in nurfery-rows^ 
and train fome for ftandards, with four, 
five, or fix feet ftems; and others for 
dwarfs, headed down low to obtain lower 
branches. 

By Cuttings.-— Plant cuttings of the 
young (hoots of the branches in Autumn 
or Spring, in a (hady border ; they will be 
well rpoted by next Autumn > then plant 
them in open ground, to be trained as the 
•Suckers. 

By Layers. — Lay any convenient loV- 
placed young branches in Autumn ; they 
will ot freely; fit root plant off next year, 
and managed as above. 

By Grafting, &c.-— Any particular 
defirable variety may be grafted or bud- 
ded. 
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ded either upon common Quince or Pear 
flocks, to continue and improve the fort,' 
and havcwthe trees fooner raifed to a bear- 
ing ftate. ' . . 

Planting Iznd Culture. '^ 

Plant the ftandards twenty feet diflance 
in the garden or orchard, or along the 
fides of ditches, or pools of water, &c, and 
let them branch out into full heads, only 
retrenching occafionally very irregular or 
ftraggling growths, and permitting all the 
other general branches to remain entire. 

And if any are dcfigned for efpaliers, 
fet them fifteen or twenty feet afunder, the 
branches arrangjed horizontally, generally 
withput ihortening, and managed in gene- 
ral as advifed for Apples and Pears. 



ne 
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Xhe RASPBERRY SHRUB. 

± HE Rafpberry (Rubus Uam)^ isi an 
under-ffirubbery plant, four or five feet 
high, a fpecies of the fumily of Rubus^ or 
bramble, and produces agreeable eatable 
fruit of the baccaceous or berry kind, in 
eftimalipn both as a defert fruit to cat 
raw, and for making tarts, fauces^ rafp- 
berry jam, and other culinary preparati- 
ons, and therefore iTighly demands cuUurc 
in every garden : it belongs to the clafs 
and order Icofandria polygynia^^o^txs hav- 
ing twenty or more ftaminaj and many 
. ftyles. 

There is but one fpecies of the common 

fruit-bearing Rafpberry, furnifliing feveral 

. varieties, and according to the botanifts 

bears the following name and deilription. 

Rubus 
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RubU4 JdaUS^ COMMOK RASPEfeHRY 

Plant ; kavi?ig prickly ftalkSy pinnated or 
winged^ jive and tbree-hbed^ rough kaves^ 
on cbannelkdfootftalksy and clutters of white 
and purple flowers, of five petals, with 
numerous ftamina and ftyles, fucceeded 
by roundilh red and white foft berries, 
compofed of many acini, and confifts of 
the following varieties, ripening in July 
and Auguft, viz. 

Common Red Raspberry. July and 
Aiquft. 

Common White Raspberry. 7«fy,£5?c. 

Smooth-stalked Raspberry. Ju- 
ly, i£c. - 

Twice-bearing Red raspberry.J^- 
ly, and again in September and October. 

Twice-bearing WhiteRaspberry. 

. July and September, i^c. 

Of the above varieties we recommend 
the firft two or three forts for general cul- 
ture, for the main fupply, as being gene- 
rally the moft plentiful bearers j but the 

twice- 
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twice-bearing forts (hould alfo be admitted 
in every collection, for they likewife bear 
tolerable crops of good fruit ; and what iis 
remarkable, they produce two crops every 
Summer ; the firft in July, and the fccond 
in September, &c. often in tolerable good 
perfedtion. 

The Ralpberry plant grows four or five 
feet high, arifmg with many flender, ereft, 
prickly, and fmooth fterns, immediately 
from the root, annually; of an binder- 
fhrubby herbaceous nature, as although 
they become fomewhat ligneous or woody; 
they are not durable, being oijly annual, 
or, at moft, biennial ; arifing from the root 

.one year, and the next emitting many 
fmall lateral or fide Ihoots, bearing the 
fruit the fame Summer, then totally die 
to the root in Winter following ;' fucceed- 
ed, however, always by a plentiful fuccef- 

• fion of young flems from the fame root, 
or ftool in Summer, for the next year's 
bearing; every winter the old decayed 

flems, 
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ilems, which bore laft Summer^ are re- 
trenched to the bottom, to give place to 
the young fucceffional fupply, which, at 
the fame time, are thinned to from three 
or four, to five' or fix of the ftrongeft, on 
each main root or flock, and their weak 
tops generally pruned down a foot, or 
more, if very long, to render them more 
robuft, ercd, and regular, as well ^s to 
promote a more plentiful fupply of colla- 
teral (hoots in Summer, for the immediate 
bearers. 

For the flowers and fruit are alwayi 
produced on the (hoots of the year, emit- 
ted from the fides of the main ftems, as 
aforefaid, and at the axillas or angles, 
formed by the ftem and collateral (hoots; 
generally terminating the (hoots in clufters^ 
flowering in June • and the fruit ripens in 
July and Auguft. 

They are very hardy plants, that prof- 
pcr any where in a garden, or any open 

^ ground J 
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ground; planted generally in rows four 
feet and an half diftaijce, and a yard in the 
row ; and fomctimes alfo difpofcd fingly 
in borders, verging walks, and in (hrub- 
bery compartments, &c. for variety ; ge- 
nerally permitted to advance with feveral 
ftems from the fame root, in a buftiy hian- 
jier. — See the General Culture. 

Sometimes, for variety, a.few are {)lant- 
cd efpalier ways, and the (hoots arranged 
at full length to flakes. 

A plantation of Rafpberries continue 
bearing plenteoufly for feveral years, re- 
"newing their ftems annually, as before re>- 
marked ; though, \ would obferve, that a 
plantation of nfore than five ot fix years 
ftanding, generally prbduces fmaller fruit, 
and of an inferior quality to" that on young- 
er plants ; it is therefore plrbpcr to plant 
them afrelh in another plat of ground eve- 
ry four, five, oc fix years, from young 
fuckers or ftems, as below, ^ 

Method 
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Mstbod of Pr<^gatm^ Planting^ and 
Culture . 

The propagation of Rafpberries is ef- 
feiled with facility and expedition by the 
fuckers , or jftems, arifing abundantly from 
the root, annually in Summer, forming 
proper plants for planting out in Autumn, 
Winter, or Spring following, and will 
bear fruit the enfumg Summer. 

The method is this : 

Having, in Autumn or Winter, &c. 
fixed on an open fpot of good ground, 
well dunged, and prepared by proper dig- 
ging, &G. then proceed to procure the 
plants from a plantation of good well* 
bearing Rafpberries, chufing a quantity of 
the ftrongeft outward young fuckeris, dug 
up with as many fibres as poflible, pruning 
their long ftraggling root?, and any nakeid 
woody, knobs, part of the old ftock, that 
may adhere j prefer ving any young ad- 
vancing 
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vancing buds at foot of the ftem, for fu- 
ture (hoots or fucceffion bearers : and pru- 
ning the top of each plant to about a yard 
long, ready for planting. 

Then proceed to plant them by line and 
fpadc, in rows, South and Norths if con- 
venient, for the greater advantage of the 
fun • placing them a yard diftant in each 
row, and the rows-a yard and an half, or 
five feet afundcr, each plant in an up- 
right pofition : and if dry ground, and 
late Spring planting, give each a good 
catering, at bottom, to fettle the earthy 
and forward their taking fre(h root. 

Thps they will foon readily take root, 
produce (hoots at top, and bear fruit the 
enfuing Summer, as well as fend up each 
fevcral fucceffion ftemi? from the bottom, 
and form a full plantation for bearing 
plentifully the fucceeding year. 

Then, as to general culture, obferve as 
follows : , 

In 
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In Summer, kcqj them 'clean from 
weeds, by occafionally hoeing the ground 
in dry weather, pulling up all widely-ftrag- 
gling fuckers of the plants, arifmg between 
the rows, &c. and referving a fufficiency 
of the ftrong (hoots about each main dock 
or ftool for fucccffion bearers, to produce 
the next year's fruit. 

Every Winter, any time from Novem- 
ber till March, they mull have a general 
drefling, which confifts in retrencWng all 
the old ftems, or lail Summer's bearers, as 
ufekfs, they not fumving the Winter to 
bear again : feleAing, at the fiime time, 
a fupply of the llrongeft young ftems on 
each xoot, to furnifli next year's fruit, and 
thin out the fuperabundancy : proceed 
therefore to cut or break down all the old 
ftems clofc to the ground ; and feledt from 
three or four, to five or fix of the ftrong- 
eft, beft^laced, young ftioots on each 
ftock ; cut out alfo all the others clofc to 
the bottom,, together with all ftraggltrs 

between 
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between the main plants, and let each of 
the referved (hoots have its weak or bend- 
ing top pruned, to render them more 
robuft and ftrong, to fupport their upright 
pofition in Summer, as well as to encou- 
rage a ftronger production oi lateral 
twigs as the immediate bearers, as before 
explained. 

Though fometimes we (horten the ftems 
but moderately, or only juft down to the 
bend or weak part at top, and fometimeg 
not at all ; and if they are long, and ftand 
ftragglingly wide, plait them together by 
threes, &c. or in an arched manner at top, 
and they will thus fupport one another 
upright. 

But, for variety, may train fome rows 
to flakes arranged efpalier ways, as be- 
fore obferved, laying the fliootis horizon- 
tally, nearly at full length, fix or eight 
inches afunder, and they wUl thus often 
produce larger fruit, earlier ripe, and with 
an itpproved flavour. 

As 
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As foorLas the Rafpbcrries are Winter 
dreffed, clear off all the cuttings and rub- 
biih, and let the ground be digged one 
fpadc deep ; and as you proceed, dig up 
all ftraggling fuckers and roots not. be- 
longing to' the main ftools, 

A little rotten dung applied once in two 
years between the rows, at Winter -dref- 
fing, and digged in, will prove beneficial 
in ftrengthening the plants, as well as hn- 
prove and prolong their fruitful ftate, and 
promote the fize and quality of the fruit 
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The SERVICE BERRY 

TREE; 

Or, WILD SERVICE- 

1 H E Service-berry tree, or Wild Ser- 
vice (Cratagus)^ grovrs wild in England, 
attaining a lofty ftature, and is often in- 
troduced in gardens and orchards as a 
fruit tree, for the fake of its berries; which 
grow in large brown bunches ; and, when 
fully ripe and foft, in Autumn, have an 
agreeable tartifh flavour, and makes a va- 
riety among the late fruits ; and is of the 
clafs and order Icofandria Digynia^ twenty 
or more (lamina and two ftyles, to each 
flower. 

There is but one fpecies that claims at- 
tention as a fruit tree, and which the bo-, 
tanifts entitle, - 

. . Cratagus 
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€ratagus Tortninalisi.'-^EArAnLZ^ or 
Maple -LEAVED Wild Service — 
Having beart-Jbaped^ fcven-angUd haves y 
ivitb the lower fegmems Spreading qfunder ; 
and large bunches of white flowers, of 
five roundilh petals, containing many 
ftamina, and two ftyles, fucceeded by 
cluftcrs of reddifti -brown berries, having 
two hard feeds, ripening iii Autumn, 
which, after being gathered and lain till 
they become foft, arc palatable to e4t. 

This tree grows forty or fifty feet high, 
with a large, branchy, fpreading head, or- 
namented with a large heart-formed, fept- 
angular leaves, hoary underneath; and pi"c- 
duces its bunches of flowers and fruit on 
long foot-ftalks, towards the upper part . 
and ends of the younger branches. 

It grows wild in woods, iii England, 

&c. but merits cultivation in gardens and 

orchards, as a fruit tree, trained chiefly as 

full or half ftandards, arranged in affem-* 

L blage, 
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hlsge,, or dropped fingly.ln (hruhlben^, 
parks^ or lawns^. fipc. 

- For variety, fome may alfo be trained 
as dwarfe, arranged in efpaliers, and ma- 
naged' as directed for Apples, FeixB^ &c. 

Jfktbod of Propagation^ ^c. 

Itvra^ be propagated by the feed or 
bcfrics^.by layers, and grafting and. bud-r 
ding. 

By Se Je:ii> .-^Sq wv the berries in Autumn 
or. Wiutcr, or early in Spring, in a bisd of 
light>earth> indrills two inches deep.; and: 
agt^y will probably not all rife till thfe.fer 
cpnd ; Sprang, keep th^ bed clean from , 
weeds, all Summer, 8cc. and wheci thcf 
plants are a year old, plant them out ia. 
the nurfery, and train them with fmglc 
clean ftems, from four to fix or feven feet 
Hgh^, for half and full fkandards *, then let' 
thona branch out above, and form heacis, 

'^ / But 
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But if you defign any for dwarfs, 
IhouH head tifctai whetf youngs near the 
ground, to gain lower branches, managing 
tHem as otlierdiratPfi-mt'frees;^ 

By La YERSv — Where any. of the^ trees- 
furtliffi lo^ braAebes^ or hate'beefn? hoad-^ 
ed d^wn as ftoob,: . to pit>d«ce fhoots for. 
layws, near^thc ground, lay them in^ Aih 
tum» in the • ufiial jDanrter, and by mtt 
Autumn they will be Irooted, then plant 
thfem off, and 'train -them as* the fledlings, 
dire^edabove; 

By Grafting^ .&c.— By this method the 
trees will fooner arrite to a fruitful ffete; 
and' may^ be perfor«ied u|iK>n' feedKilg' 
ilocks of their own kind, orr hawthbrn^ 
or any fpecics of the Cratagus^ov Wild 
Service flocks, in the ufual method, both 
forftandards and dwarfs, as diredted for 
Apples, &c. 

La Final 
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, Final Plantings (Sc. 

When the trees are from five or fix, to 
feven or eight feet high, as ftandards, they 
may be planted where they are. to remain, 
in the order before obferved ; and permit- 
ted generally to affume their bwn mode of 
growth, except reforming any cafual irre- 
gularities, as in other ftandard fruit trees. 

And for efpaliers, tJiey being previoufly 
trained with low ftems, branching near 
the ground, may plant them eighteen or 
twenty feet diftance, arranging the bran- 
ches horizontally, moftly at full length, fix 
inches afunder, and managed as for Med- 
lars, Pears^ &c. 



ffe 
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The SORB -TREE, 
Or CULTIVATED SERVICE. 

I HE Sorb, or "cultivated Service, CiSbf-* 
bus) is of a feparate family or genus from 
the Wild Service, by having three ftyles 
and three feeds, the other but two ; and 
the fruit is confidcrably larger, being the 
fize of little apples, but alfo of the bacca- 
ceous or berry kind, and fomewhat of the 
nature of Medlars, in not being good to 
eat till it affumcs a ftate of decay, in Au- 
tumn, and belongs to the dafs and order 
Jcofandria trigynia^ i. e. twenty or more lla- 
roina and three ftyles in each flower. 

There is but one fpecies meriting cul- 
ture as a fruit tree, vi^, 

S(^bus Domeftica^y Houshold, or Cul- 
tivated Service TRE£.—/foi;//?fp//i- 
natcd or winded leaves^ of many pair of 
L 3 lobes, 
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lobes, and an odd one ; batry underneath^ 
and l^ge buaches of wbit^fh^ flow^r^, of 
five roundilh petals, fucceeded by Pear 
and .Apple-flaaped ?€ddi(li:frut% in gluf- 
ters, containing three or four feeds, and 
confifts of the following varieties^ ripen- 
iqg in Autumn « 

Pear-shapbd Service. 
Apple-shap,ed Service. 

The.tre^s groiv,thiJfty or forty feet* high, 
adorned. with wifiged leav>Qs,'and poduoes 
ilhc ilowers a»nd fruit at the ends and^fides 
of the younger branches, and on latefdl 
Ihoots .or fpuT^, 'generally in bunihes, 
flowering in May or June, the fruit dpens 
in September, which being then gathered, 
and depofited in the fruitery e liitle tifne, 
tp become mellow, ,they will. eat wjth an 
agreeable relilh, efFeding a variety gmong 
the Autumn fruits. 

A few trees of this fort^ trained as^ full 
or half ftandards; may t>e arranged iu the 

garden 
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^garden or orchard, or dropped fihgly in 
different compartments of the Shrubbery, 
*8rc;'and may likewife, for variety, and 
^to improve the fruit, train fome in efpa- 
Hers, in concert with "Medlars and Quin- 
ces, Ite. 

Metkd^ rf Pr^pKgatm and ^rm^ng. 

It msLy be propagated by feed; but to 
continue the deiirable 'vanetiefi dillin^l ^^ 
(permianent, they fhould be.propagalied Jby 
.gnafiing ^nd budding. 

By Seed.. — Sow the feeds 6F the, fruit 

in Autumn, either \in>a -Warm t>order, two 

inches deep, or in pots,; to move under 

'ftielfer of a frattie in frofty weather ; but 

^if plunged in ^ hot bed in Spring, it will 

TcJrWard tlie germination of the feeds j biit 

*ihofe in thfe full ground will alfo grow, 

though nm fo'forw jird as the othef s ;. plaitt 

them out in Autumn i)r SfMring foHbwiTig, 

lA nurfery^row^ ; afitd tra^n -the principal 

: L 4; part' 
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part as lialf and full ftandards, with from 
four to fix or feven feet Items, branching! 
out at top^ and forming fpreading heads : 
fome may be trained for efpaliers, being 
headed near the ground, at one or two 
years old, to gain lower branches, as di- 
redted for Almonds, Apples, &c. 

By G&AFTiNG and Budding. — The 
approved varieties are with certainty con- 
tinued by this method ; worked either up- 
on their own feedling flocks, raifed as 
above, or upon Pear flocks, and trained 
for the purpofes intended, as difefted for 
Apples and Pears. 

^ Planting and Culture. 

They may be planted as ftandards, 
when about five, Qx, or"^ (tvta feet high, 
having formed proper heads, which per- 
mit generally to take nearly their own 
growth, like other common ftandards. 

Or if you raife any dwarfs for efpallers, 
for variety, plant them eighteen or ,twen- 

ty 
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ty feet afundcr, with their branches ran- 
ged fix inches diftance, retaming young 
laterals, occafionally coming up below, 
to fupply the places of old, worn-out, or 
too tong advanced bearers, giving a Sum- 
mer and Winter dreffing, as for Apples 
and Pears, &c^ 
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The VINE; 
Or, GRAPE VINE, 

1 HE Vine, (A^///V) claims precedence 
of moft other fruit trees, for the great and 
rich variety of its moft excellent and valua-^ 
ble fruit, the Grape, univerfally celebrated 
for its delicioufly rich juice, fo eminent for 
making wine ; and is alfo a delicately fine 
eating fruit, of the richeft flavpur ; it is 
of the berry kind, growing in large long 
, clufters, and comprehends numerous va- 
rieties, all the progeny of one mother fpe-^ 
cies ; which belongs to the clafs and order 
Pentandria Monogyhia^ \. e. five ftamina and 
one ftyle in each flower. 

There are feveral fpecies of Vine ; but 
the principal noted fcjrt, valued for its 
fruit, the botanifts diftinguilh by the fol- 
lowing name, &c. 

Fitis 
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iritis Vtnifera;, ttie Vine, or (jRape 
Tree — Defcribed, Fine^ with largt m^u- 
lated^ JcfbaUd^JinuatiH^ naked ifave$ ; having 
clafpers ariimg oppofitc the bafc of the 
footftalks, and clufters of very fmall green* 
ifh Aowers of five petals, five (lamina, and 
one ftyle, fucceeded by large long bunches 
of roafl<i[(ti or ova! berries, of different 
colouTB in the viriigties, ripen! Ag froni July 
till Odlober; foi»e forts black, others 
white, red, &c. as below. 

The principal varieties are generally 
known by tlie following names: 

Black JtlLV GRAPk;. BegtHnhg or middle 

t>f Augtffi. 
Black Sweet-Water GAAPte, Middle 

or end of Augufl^ 
Whitb SwbiSt Water. MiddU'of end of 

Avgufi. 
Black Cluster Crai'^, hiving fioary 

whitiih leaves, and fkbrfc cdmp^ft elufieris of 

gaapcs. September* 
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EarLt WflrtB Muscarine. Early inSef^ 

timber. 
Whitb .Muscadine Rotal, or Chassis* 
• L AS Bl AN c. September and OStober. 
White leCourGra^Ej orMasK Chas- 

SELAS. September. 
Red Chasse^as. September and October. 
Black Corinth, or Currant Grapb^ 

(fmall). Auguft and September. 
Black Burgundy Grape. September and 

O^ober. 
Red Hamburgh Grape, (large). OBober. 
Black Hamburgh Ge ape, (large). O^^^^r. 
Black Frontinac Grape. End of Sep^ 

tember and OBober. 

The following, being moftly fine, large, 
lale ripening grapes, and feme of thcnj 
exceeding large bunches, unlefs the Au- 
tumn feafon proves very warm and dry, 
do not ripen freely iii England, and are 
therefore often planted againft hot walls, 

hot- 
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bot*houf^ and forcing-frames^ &c« ta 
obtain them in the utmoil perfection early 
in Autumn. 

Rbd Frontimac, (large and rich). September 

and OQober* 
Grisly Frontinic, (large and fine). 5^- 

tember and O^ober. 
White Frontinac, (large and rich), S^^ 

tember and OBober. 
White Muscat of Alexandria. Endof 

September and OBober. 
Red Alexandrian Muscat. Endof Sep^ 

tember and OBober^ 
* St. Peter's Grape^ (blacky and very large 

berries and bunches). OBober. 
Tokay Grape^ (white and very rich). OBober. 
White Syrian GrapEi (exceeding large 

clufttrs). OBober. 
Red Raisin Graps^ Endof OBober. 
White Raisin Grape. Endof OBobcr. 
jClar^t Grap£« OBober^ 

m 
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Of the abov-e varieties, moft of the firft 
ten or twelve forts feeing tramed agtiinft 
good funny walls and buildings, ripen firfee- 
ly in all warm dry Autumns, and fome*- 
times in efpaliers, and in vineyards $ but 
the other forts do not always attain perfedt 
nwturity without artificial heat, as afore- 
faid. 

The vine is a flexuofe and ctiming plant, 
unable to elevate itfelf ered without fup-^ 
port. 

It grows with long, flexible, wopdy, 
ftcms, .many feet high, by fupport, mak- 
ing numerous (hoots, three or four yards 
long, or more, in one Summer, confifting 
of many long joints, gsirniflled with large, 
anguleted leaves, {attended by tetidrils 
twining round any thing they encounter ; 
and produces the flowers and fruit oji the 
young (hoots of the fame year, arifing in 
cluftcrs from the buds of the (hoots ; but 
from fuch (hoots only, that arife immedi- 
ately from the former yearns wood, for 

Vines 
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Vibes fu4y pioducp immediate^boapmg 
fhoots from the^^difar^ches, <)r &<Mn any 
b»t the lhoQt6 pr9diK»4 ^ year bdfor^, 
fo thstt a general iupfdy of every year^t 
feoets iwjft be retaiaed in every part, 
both in Summer, as the prefent bearersj 
ai;id in Winter dreffmg to furnifh Jh^ f^c- 
cejprion b^arerp next ye^r^ &c. trijirved moft-. 
ly at full length ^11 Sunjqier, ^nd ftortenpd 
to a few eyes ajw^ys ip Wii>ter pruoiag : 

For in Vines the fame individual (hoots 
never bear but once j but the bearers of 
each year producing a fucceffion of nume- 
rous (hoots, each fucceeding Spring and 
Summer, on thefe only the fame year's 
fruit is always produced ; and in thi^ 
manntr the fucceffion of bearing wood is 
continued. 

All the varieties of Vine require cultiva- 
tion moftly as wall trees, agaiaft warm 
foutherly walls,* and occaiiorjaUy in well- 
expofed efpaliersj othcrwife the Grapes 

wUl 
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will hot attain due pcrfeftion ; fo (hould 
generally allot the principal fupply againft^ 
good South walls, pales, or buildiiigs,.operi 
' to the fun, and occalionally on Eaft and 
Weft walls, in default of fufficicnt fcope 
jof South afpcdts. 

For this purpofe they are coromonry 
trained with low ftem$, half a foot or a 
foot high, branching out low, in order to 
occupy the whole wail quite from the bot- 
tom ; training the branches either horizon- 
tally or eredtly, as the Icope of room, and 
height of the wall admits j ranging the 
main branches a foot or more afunder, and' 
retairiing lateral young (hoots of each year 
between, advancing behind one another 
from the bottom to the extremities, as the 
principal bearers; and according as the 
old branches advance too long for tiie wall, 
they muft be cut down to lower (hoots jn 
Winter, and the fupply of (hoots then re- 
tained, (hould be (hortehed, as directed in 
Xhcix Gmral Culture. 

Some 
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Some alfo of the forward Vines may 
likewife be planted in efpaliers, as alfo in 
the vineyard way, arranged to flakes ; 
and in favourable feafons they will ripen 
tolerably good cropi? of Grapes.— &^ tbrir 
Vineyard Culture. 

But fometimes, in unfavourable wet 
Summers and Autumns^ Grapes ripen but 
indifferently, even againft the beft walls, 
more efpecially the larger late Grapes j and 
fometimes not at all in bad feafons, for 
which reafon^.fome of the choicer for- 
ward and late forts are often planted 
againft hot walls, or forcing frames, fur- 
^nilhed with ranges of flues for fires, and 
defended with glafs frames in front ; or 
fometimes planted againft the front or 
end walls of common hot^houfes, and the 
branches introduced, by condafting them 
through fmall holes, and trained up againft 
the infide glafles or walls, and thus gbtaia 
early Grapes two or three months before 
the natural feafon in the open ground ^ and 

bave 
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<hawe die kite kinds ripened in die utmbft 
ipeifedUoiu 

This is v/ell worth pBaflifing by • every 
one accommodated with the above conve- 
niencies, or if only with a commonPine 
Apple ftove^ 

Iriowever, it-is alfo propertoplantfomc, 
both of .early, middle, and late fcind«, 
lagainft common walls orpalea, iScc. in the 
open^ound, to take their chance.; and if 
their branches are kept always thin, and 
-the (hpot^ trained in xlofe all Summer to 
admit the full fuu, .there will be Jio fear of 
rfyccefs iii all favourable (ea&ins. 

•Vines are very hardy in rcfpeSl to 
^owth, and fucceed in any good garden 
"carth ; but in dry, light, warm foils they 
are more fuccefsFiil in ripening the Grapes 
earlier, in due perfection, and richn^fs of 
'flavour ; fo that in foils naturally .ftrong, 
or of a clayey moift temperature, the bor- 
der jnay beimproved with light dry ma- 
terials. 



^c^rjh/ ftja feftti, rp9A Ikffi Kme.mlAidi, 
.c^ali^lb^^ ^. w^feedfboth m^a ftratum 
.at^ltomy^tradbl^dlcd with the common 

e^fth rof vthe^border, ftrhece :th^ 'Vines atfe 

to be plantecl. 

JMffbod of Ptopagatftm and trainrng. 

<Vmes are propagated principally by 
kyers and cuttmgs of the young wood of 
fone year old, and raifcd to a ft ate of bear- 
ing in- two or three years ; though layei*- 
raifcd plants trften'bear the cnfuing Sum- 
mer. 

By Layers :— In Autumn, Winter, or 
Spring, chiife fome 'ftror% lower Ibbotg, 
or young branches furililhed with fuch, 
V and opening an aperture in the ground, 
longitudinaliy, five or fix inches deep, de- 
pofite the body c^f the fti90t or "branch 
therein, and pegging it firmly down,, C07 
ver it witljthe earth, and Shorten the -top 

Ihoots 
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(hoots to three or four ^es; they will 
. thus readily^ take root below, and (hoot 
out at top in Summer ; and in Autumn 
following they may be planted out either 
to remain, or in the nurfery till wanted. 

Then, in Winter, they having made 
fome ftrong (hoots the precceding Sum- 
mer, let them be pruned to three, four, 
or five eyes, and trained to the \yall, &c. 
and as they will fhoot ftrongly in the Sum- 
mer following, from each rernaining eye; 
train the new (hoots moflly entire, till 
next Winter, then prune a.nd train them 
as before, and they will bear the (econd 
year. See the General Culture. 

By Cy TTiHGs. — The young (hoots of 
the former Summer are the only propei: 
parts for cuttings, planted in Autumn, or 
early in Spring ; chafing principally the 
lower and middle parts of the (hoots as 
the ftronged beft-ripened wood, cut iato 
lengths of about three joints • and then 

planted 
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planted either where they tire finally to 
remain^ as obferved of the layers, in a 
fliady border, or in nurfery lines, a yard 
afunder, and a foot in the row ; planting 
them almoft down to the top, leaving 
only one eye abqvtr ground, and that al- 
moft clofe to the furfacc. 

Keep them, <:lean from weeds, and give 
waterings in Sumitier, -when they will rea- . 
dily emit roots below, and (hoots at top, 
which retain at full length till Winter-, 
then fliorten them to two or three eyes, 
and riianage them as direfted for the layer- 
raifed plants, and as in xht General Culture. 

Initial Planting in the Garden^ ^c. 

Vine plants, from one or two, to feveral 
years growth, may be fuccefsfully planted, 
though young plahts are preferable to oldy 
any time from November till March, in 
open weather. 

Let 
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Let them be^ diggjed' up with gt>«d'^. 
roots ; . trim off only draggling or brcken? 
parts thcrojf, and prune. ihe (hoots of the* 
head to about, three ejres, . if^ qaite young' 
plants,, and to three, four; or fitvei &c. ii** 
older Vines:; then plafft' th«m along the' 
wall, &c. in thecomfiSOA meihod'ofplant^' 
ing, ten or fifteen feet.diftance if for a full 
plantation ; or if ftraitened for roont may. 
plant fome in .the vacant intervals, be* 
tween Peaches and Neftarines, &c. giving, 
them a moderate watering to fettle the. 
earth, .and promote, their rooting; then 
direAly fallen their (hoots to the wall or 
e(palier, ten or twelve inches afunddr. 

Tiie General Culture^ (^c. 

In the general culture of 'Vines, ob'fcrve 
they may be trained either hori2ontally or ' 
upright, as the fpace pf wall admits ^ . and' 
that in refpedt to pruning and training, as 
they (hoot numeroufly every Summer, the 
general mother branches (hould be ranged 

ten 
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ten or twdve* inches diftance,, ajJeaft; in 
order to have fufficient room to traari the- 
requifite fupply of' the ramediate-bearmg: 
(hoots of each Summer, ^nd other regular- 
placed oneS). for next, yeaif'^s bearers j-* 
And as they every year pi?odace a more: 
numerous fuppliy of flioots>. thto can be 
trained xMJcoavertedta ufe, confifteBtAvith- 
regularity, they accordingly reqtMc a re- 
gulation, of pfu^ng; and traming' ewry- 
Summer and Winter. . 

In Summer fliould go oyer the Vines 
frequently to regulate the growths of the 
year ; commencing the firft regulation 
early in May, or as foon as the fruit-ftioots 
dffcover the fruit buds, and l^eforc the ge- 
neral (hoots run into confufibn, which 
would occalion much anxiety and perplex- 
ity to regulate, as well as prove detrimenr 
tal to the growth of the Grapes, which 
(hoiild have every poflTible advantage of 
th^ fun, to accekrate their perfedtion. 

Therefore, 
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Therefore, in this ftafon, (Summer) be- 
gin early to rub off all the very weak, 
ftraggling, evidently unfruitful, and other 
^felefs (hoots of the year, and particularly 
fuch as rife direftly from the old wood, 
unlefs required to fupply vacancies, re- 
taining all the good fruitful (hoots, difco- 
vering the bunches of flowers in infancy, 
alfo a fuflScient fupply of other well placed 
ftrong (hoots, to have plenty to chufe from 
in Winter pruning, for next year's mo- 
ther-bearers ; at the fame time difplacing 
all others that are obvioufly fupcrfluous or 
unnece(rary, and all fmall laterals arifing 
on the fides of the referved fupply, which, 
when long enough, train in at full length ; 
or, in July, may top the prefent fruit- 
(hoots, to throw a greater fupply of nutri- 
ment to the frtiit ; but (hoots not furnilh- 
ed with Grapes may generally be ^xtcnd-^ 
cd as far as you can, for if it (hortened 
too early in tlieir growth, they will force 
out numerous ufelefs lateral (hoots, crowd- 
ing the Vines, and prove hurtful to the 

budii 
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buds from which. we are to expeft the 
next yeaF^s: fruit (hoots ; fo; (hbuld gene* 
rally run them as far as they have room, 
till Winter pruning. 

After performing the general Summer 
pruning^ and dr^eflmg the- Vines; we 
fliould review them- every • week orfort- 
night, tO' a^uft cafual irregularities, dif*- 
place all after-lhoots, and to tr^inlthe re- 
gplar fupply ^long clofe- to the wall;&€; 
as they advance in length, in order both, te 
;preferve»the requifitd uniformity ^ and to 
admit more freely the neceffary benefit of 
the fun and air, to promote and improve 
the gfpwth-of the friait, which) in this 
country, requirds every pol%b' advaii" 
tage^: toiforward and'ripcn it in dueper- 
fedion: 

The Wihter pruning, maybe perform- 
ed any time, from the fall' of the leaf till 
Spring, pbferving we are now to regulate 
both the young fupply of future- bearing 
wood retained in Summer, as wdl as the 
. .M pl4 
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old bearers, and long naked branchtes, 
fome of which (hould always be pruned 
away annually, in Winter, down to lower 
branches, to make Joom to train the 
young Xucceffion bearing thoots. 

Therefore, fcleding a general fupply of 
tl;emoft eligibly-placed ftfong fhoots of - 
laft Summer, arifing principally on the 
year-old wood, to retain" for next year's 
TOother bearers, advancing -at proper dis- 
tances regularly from the bottom iipward, 
, between the older branches in fucceffive 
order, one behind another-, retaining ge- 
nerally one on each forftier year's branch, 
or fometiroes two in wide fpaces, if necef- 
fary and prune out all the fuperabundant 
ones'! with all weak 4ind irregular (hoots 
duite clofe, together with part of the for- 
mer bearers, pruned down to their refpec- 
tive fucceflional (hoots, now proper toje- 
tain; aslikewife long naked old .branches, 
iiot furnifhed with young wood, ^or that 
are advanced to the top of -the walU cut- 

tuig 
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tiBg them down to the beft lateral bran- 
ches, or (hoots they fupport, thereby 
making room to train the general fupply 
of young bearers ten or twelve inches dif- 
tance, with one forming a leader to each 
main branch, and fome always advancing, 
from below : as you proceed, let all the 
referved fupply of (hoots be (hortened, 
from three or four, to fix eyes or joints,' 
or more, according to their ftrength and 
fituation on the Vinej or if you want to 
run them along any vacant or high fpace, 
may be occafionally left longer in propor- 
tion ; performing the(hortening juft above 
an eye, with a (loping cut upwards. 

As foon as pruned, nail the whole clofe 
to the wall, &c. either inclining horizon- 
tally, or more afcending, as the fcope of 
walling admits, arranging them ten or 
twelve inches diftance, at leaft, to allow 
full fcope to train the enfuihg Summer's 
(hoots between. 

M 2 Where 
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Wh^c any jmt of the bottom of the 
wall is naked of bearing wood, or that, 
you would extend the Vines farther, may. 
lay down any convenient branches in the. 
earth, and they will root and fupply the. 
places required. 

Of Efpalier Fines. 

When dcfigned to have Vines in efpa- 
liers, plant them in funny expofures, and 
manage them as direfted for the wall 
Vines; one mode of culture will fuit in 
both kinds of training, or as below for 
the Vineyard. 

Of the yineyard Fims. 

Vineyards are plantations of Vines,^ cul-: 
tiyatcjd in. the open ground,. witliout the 
afliftaiKc of walls, or. any other clofe fen- 
ces^ but arranged in feveral parallel rows, 
crpfs-wiays the grouad, eight or ten feet 
diftance, one row from the other, and the 
branches of the Vines trained along to 

ftakes,' 
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flakes, ranging the way of the rows, ef- 
palrer ways ; and are defighed principally 
to produce iarge qaantitics of <;rapes for 
making Wine. 

This is the common method abroad, in 
the- wine countries, of cultivating their 
very extcnfive plantation of Vines for af- 
fording the general vintage of Grapes for 
the purpofe of making wine as aforefaid. 

It has alfo been attempted in England 
in moderate plantations, but not with fuch 
general fuccefs as abroad, in ^arm cK« 
mates, our autumti feafons not proving 
always favourable enough to rip6n the 
Grapes in ainy due perfeftion ; it, how- 
ever, is worth the trial, as Vines will of- 
ten bear abundantly in this order of train- 
ing ; and we have alfo had them ripen in 
tolerable good perfedtion, efpecially when 
growing in a warm dry foil, and fouthern 
"cxpofure, open to the full fun. 

M 3 Abroad 
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Abroad they often plant their vineyards, 
on hilly, or on any elevated fituation where 
, the foil is dry and warm, and to obtain 
this they often plant on Honey, rocky, 
chalky, or gravelly places, that^ the 
warmth of the foil may contribute to 
foi-ward the ripening and improving the 
flavour of the Grapes; and fuch fittiati- 
ons and foils have .alfo been employed in 
England for the fame purpofe, with to- 
lerable fuccefs. 

However,' they may be planted to form 
Vineyards in any common dry foil, not 
too clayey or wet, and that lies well to 
the full fun, from rifing to fetting, or on 
the fide of a moderate acclivity, facing 
the South; preparing the ground by pro- 
per trenching, or deep ploughing, &c. 

The plants for this purpofe may either 
be layers, raifed as we before directed, or 
cuttings, either planted at once to reihain^ 
as before explained in the garden culture, 
or planted in the mirfcry, and trained a 

year 
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year or two; then tranfplanted into tiie 
vineyardk 

Obferving, However, in planting them 
in the vineyard, to fet them fix or eight 
feetdiftant in the row, with an interval of 
ten feet between . the ranges. 

Obferve^ likewjfe, If at the time of 
planting.them they are furniflied with one, 
two, or more flioots p? let each be pruned 
to about three . buds or joints, in length, 
and fattened them to flior\ ftakes placed 
in the ground for that purpofe, as below. 

Then, as to their general future cul- 
ture, the branches muft be conftantly 
trained to ftakes^ arranged' along each 
row of VineiS,. about three feet high, at 
firft ; bat as the Vines advance in age, 
Arength, and number of branches, muft 
have higher and ftouter ftakes ; training the 
/hoots to the ftakes with oficrt wigs, &c. 

In Summer^ when they ftioot forth; clear 
off all fmall twigs arifing on the main 
M 4,- fllootS-: 
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(hoots of the y^ar, and other we^k tifelefs 
growths, training the main young : (hoois 
along to the flakes, at full length all Sum- 
mer : in Winter fhorten them to three 
eyes, and when they (hoot again, in Sum* 
mer following, manage them as before, 
continuing to encreafe the main branches 
to fix or eight on eagh plant. 

But when the Vines arc three years old, 
or more, having fix or eight principal 
branches, and bear tolerably, may .top .the 
youqg bearing Ihoots of the' year, in June, 
to two or three joints above the fruit, to 
forward and jftrength^n its growth, lilear- 
ing off. all l^ter^l twig^j.andufelsfsfiiper- 
fluovis (hootsj and training the Qthet:s:clQfe 
10 the Itajtee;; in Winter pruning, iekSi 
fix, eight, pr.-tw.of the ,ftr<)rigeft,Jbeft plac- 
ed young :(hoQts of.laft :Sum«ner onieach 
plant, for iiextyear*.s bearing, pruning out 
the ftiperabundancy, as in the garden 
Vines, and (hortening the referved (hoots ; 
ihe ftrQngeft ones cut to four or five joinis,. 

and 
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and the weaker prune to three eyes each ; 
then fatten them ibng regularly to the 
ftakes, an equal number to the right and 
left, ten or twelve inches afundcr -, thofe 
next the ftetti may be trained nearly up- 
rlghty but the lower (hoots fliould Be ex- 
tended more horizontally. 

' Every Spring, after Winter pruning and 
'dfeffing the Vines, the ground between the 
rows Ihould be neatly digged, and about 
once irt three or four year^add fome ma- 
nure, either of good rotten dung, or a 
compoft of dung and frefh earth,, lime^ 
&c. applying it at the abov^ feafon,. dig*^ 
ged in one fpade deep;. 

All Summer keep the ground very clean: 
from weeds, by frequently hoeing it in dry 
weather, to preferve a clean dry furface, in 
order both to admit the fun freely to the^ 
ground, and to refleft its heat mofe pow- 
erfully on the fruity which will contribute 
confiderably towards improving Its growth^, 
and enriching its flavour. 

M 5: TJb^' 
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The WALNUT TREE. 

1 HE Walnut (Juglans)^ is one of the 
largcft fruit trees of the nut-bearing kind, 
-and is worthy of culture as common ftand- 
ards, ia orchards^ parks, and any out 
grounds for the fake of its fruit, which id 
valuable, both to ufe whole, while young 
and green, as an excellent pickle, and when 
ripe, to eat the kernels raw; confifting of 
fevcral varieties, all feminals of one parent, 
which belongs to the clafs and order Mono"^ 
€cia Polyandriaj i. e. male and female flow- 
ers apart, the males having many ftamina. 

The fpecics of Walnut commonly cul- 
tivated as a fruit tree, is, according to the 
Jaotanifts, 

Juglans Regia^ Common Walnut 
Tree; defcribed Juglans ^ with winged 
leaves^ of five or /even large ovaly nearly^ 
equal, fmootb lobes, and with fmall fix- 
parted male flowers in oblong, fcalcy cat- 

kins. 
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kins, and females in clofe-fitting cliifters^ 
fucceeded by large, oval and roiindifli 
green fruit, each including one large, oval, 
farrowed nut, containing a four-parted^ 
eatable kernel, ripening in September and 
•OcStober, and comprehends the following 
varieties,, ■ 

Early Oval Walnutv 
Common Oval Walnut. 
Round Walnut. 
Large Walnut. "^ 
Largest French Walnut. . 
Large Double Walnut. 
Late-ri^e Walnut. 
Tender-shelled Walnut: . 
Hardtshelled Walnut. .. 

The Walnut tree grows -forty or fifty 
feet.high^ ^ranching out widely around, 
garniflied with large pinnated leaves, and 
produces the flowers and fruit near' the ends 
of the former and fame year's (hoots, to- 
wards the extreme parts of the branchp$,- 
growing generally in ckfters.; the flowers 

appear 
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appear in April and May, focceeded by 
the fruit in June and July, gnidually ca-» 
preafing in growth till Septcnibo-, when 
the Walnuts be^in to ripen ; and when 
arrived to full perfedion, the green outer 
ppver divides and difchargcs the nut, con- 
taining the eatable kernel. 

As we above hinted, the fruit of the 
Walnut tree is ufeful in two different 
ilages of growth, viz. 

When green, young, and tender, in July 
and Auguft, about half or three parts 
grown, is excellent for pickling, ufing 
them whole, the outer cover, (hell and ker- 
nel together, before the (hell becorties hard, 
when they riiake a very fine high-rcliflied 
pickle for ufe the year round. 

Arid when fully ripe the latter end of 
September, and in Oftober, the kernels be- 
faig of an agreeable bitterilh flavour, are 
exceedingly palatable to eat, and continue 
in perfeftion fix weeks, or two months, or 
may be kept double that time iii a dry 

room, 
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room, clofely covered with ftmw or dry 
fend. \ 

So that the Walnut, confidered as a fruit 
tree, highly dcfervcs a place in the collec- 
tion, trained as common ftandards, in or- 
chards, parks, avenues, and the borders of 
fields, or on any out parts, either in conti-* 
nucd ranges, forty or-fifty feet afunder,^' or 
more, where large quantities of the fruit are 
required for any public demand, or in de- 
tached ftandards, fingly, here and there, or 
arranged on the boundaries of orchards, 
&c. in affemblage with Chefnuts, where 
they will alfo defend the interior more ca- 
pital fruits from the infults of boiftcrous 
winds, in all of which they (hould generally 
be employed as full ftandards, with fix or 
feven feet ftems, and fufFcrcd to branch 
out above into fpreading heads, without 
Ihortening the branches, as they bear al- 
ways moftly towards the extremities, 

Though for private, ufe, a few trees are 
fufficicnt, yet, where there is large fcope of 
ground^ I fhbuld ad vife living plenty o£ 

them 
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ihem difpofcd in different fituations,as they 
.will not only be profitable in their annual 
crops of fruit, which is always ready fale 
in the markets, but will efFeft variety and 
ornament in their growth 5, and when arriv^ 
cd to tiniber prove valuable for many pur- 
pofes in the cabinet and joinery braaches. 

It is a very hardy tree, and will fucceed 
in either low or high fituations, and almoft 
any foil, but is the mod pfofperous in 
loamy ground. 

Propagation and draining. 
This tree is raifed moft commonly from 
the nutS; though as the feedlings are apt 
to degenerate or run to different forts, we 
cannot be certain of continuing the varie- 
ties diftindl. 

However, fhould be careful to provide a 
quantity of the beft, large, thin-fhelled 
nuts, with well- flavoured kernels, when 
thoroughly ripe, to preferve in dry fand till 
February, then plant them in any lightifh 
ground, in drills three inches deep, and a 
foot afunder, and they will come up in a 

month 
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month or two, and grow half a foot high, 
or more, the fame year ; and in the firft 
or fecond Autumn or Spring after, be fit 
to plant out ; previoufly, when taken up, 
fiiorten the downward top root, and plant 
them in nurfery lines a yard diftance: 
here train them for full ftandards, with 
fingle clean ftems, fix feet high or more, 
thefi permit them to branch out at that 
height, and form full heads, after which 
they may be planted out finally to remain. 
»fk. They rarely begin to bear till feven or 
eight years old, but not confiderably till 
they attain a large growth. 

Final Plantings iSc. 

The planting of Walnut trees may be 
performed when they are from fix to ten 
or twelve feet high, though if not more 
than fix or eight feet they may prove more 
fiiccefsful : the proper feafon is either at 
the fall of the leaf, or the following months, 
till March, taking them up with good 
roots, of which trim off only broken parts,, 
and leave the top entire, then plant them 
where required^ thirty or forty feet diftance, 

andj 
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and let each be flaked, to prevent their bb^ 
ihg difturbed by tempeftuouB winds. 

As to culture, hardly any is required ; let 
them generally branch out all around ac^ 
cording to their natural growth, except oct- 
cafionally to lop any very irregular bough^ 
low ftraggler, or very longrambling branch. 
When deligned to gather Walnuts to 
pTckle, July and Auguft is the time,. before 
the (hell is hard ^ chufing fuch that are as 
free from fpecks as poffible, ^rid gathering 
them carefully in a dry day, by hand, 
Virithput bruifing. 

As to the ripe fruit, they are ready, feme 
the latter end of September, others not till 
October ; when thofe on fmall trees may be 
cafily gathered by hand, as wanted, but on 
trees with high, and widely-extended heads, 
they are commonly beat down with poles ; 
and as the outer hufk or cover generally ad- 
heres clofe, they (hould be gathered up in 
heap)$, to ferrnent and fweat a few days 
when the green covers will feparate from 
the nuts, which being then cleaned from 
the rubbi{h,'lay them up in a dry room 
©^ m boxes or tubs of fand , for ufe. 

GENE- 
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GElNr:ERAL OBSERVATIONa 

0^ Grafting axid iSudding. 

1 HESE methods of Propagation are 
cfFeded by the infcrtion of a young Ihopt 
or bud of any dcfirable variety, into the 
iftock or ftem of another of the fame genus 
or family, or at leaft of one nearly related 
to it ; and thefe uniting, flioot forth into 
branches,; forming the.new tree of the in- 
tended, fort, producing fruit \n all refpcASts 
like to that of the parent «one^ thus our 
choice varieties of fruits^reencreafedaiid 
continued. 

The^firft thii?gto:be.obferved rdfpedlB 
thcrproper ftocfcs. Apples fucceeddnlyaap*. 
on Apple^Socks J iPeats up^n^Pear-^ftockfi, 
or occafionally onCJamces, asliemg of the 
izxnt genus \ To .of J?lums and Cherries, and 
moft other fruit trees except in Peaches, 
•Neftarines,.and Almonds, which, though 
of the genus Amygdalus^ fucceed upon the 
Prumsox Plum-ftock, which is of ttoe fame 
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ctafs and order, and the favourite ftock, \w 
being more hardy and durable than thofe of 
their own kind : It rouft likewife be ob- 
fcrvcd, that though the fevcral fpecies of 
any genus, will fucceed upon one another, 
yef there are particular forts in the fanic fa- 
mily more peculiarly adapted to their own 
fpecies i forinftance, the Apple and Pear 
being diflferent fpecies of the fame genus^, 
will grow upon each other, but not profi. 
peroufly : Rums and Cherries may be pro- 
duced one on the other, but not near fo 
fuccefsfuily as each on its own flock,, andl 
lb of many others. 

The methods of raifihg the different 
ftocksarcby feed, fuckers, layers, and cut- 
tingSj but principally from the feed; ker- 
nels, or ftoncs of the refpcftivc fruits, fow- 
ed in Autumn or Spring, in beds of light' 
earth, one or two inches deep. At a year 
old they arc to be planted out in nurfery- 
rows a yard afunder, where, in a year or 
two after, many wilt be fit to graft or bud. 
to form for dwarfs, walls^and efpalierircca^ 

and 
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and in three, four, or five years for ftjimi- 
ards^ 

Grafting and Budding are alfo occafi- 
onally performed on treei^ which already 
bear fruit, with defign either to change the 
forts, or have two or more kinds of fruit 
on the fame tree. 

The months for Grafting are February 
and March, beginning with the carlieft 
forts, and ending with the late (hooting 
trees, fuch as Apples, &c. the (hoots for 
cions or grafts to be coUefted in February, 
before their buds advance too much. Thefe 
(hoots (hould be the production of the for- 
mer Summer, moderately (Irong,* robuft^ 
and clean, tie them in bundles, and place 
their lower ends in earth for ufc as they 
are wanted. 

The denominations of grafting com- 
monly pra£lifed,are Whip-Grafting, Cleft- 
Grafting, and fometimes Crown-Grafting, 
but chiefly the firft of thefe, being the mod 
expeditious and fuccefsful. 

Whip- 
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' WhIp-GraFtiflg is adapted to fmall ftocks, 
about half an inch thick, if the ftock and 
graft are nearly of a fizc, the grafting will 
fuccced the better. Cut off the head of 
the ftock, at the height intended to form 
the ftcm, with a flopc near two inches long, 
make a thin flit downward, from the top 
of the flope, about half an inch, then (hort- 
en the cion at top to five ortix eyes, iand 
cut the lower end floping; niake alfo a 
fmall flit or tongtie near the top of the 
Hoped part, upwards, fo as to fit, being 
careful, however, in tbhgueing tTie^graft, 
Hot to go too d^HDp torward* the back of it ; 
apply the tdngufed part oiF the' grdft, in. 
the ilit of the ftock evdn and cldfe, bind 
them with a ligature of bafs feveral times 
round, and fecure the A^hole with a coat of 
clay an inch thick, and an inch 'above and 
below; finilhing in a rounding form, fo 
perfedtly clofe, that neither fun, wind, or 
wet may enter, which would render the 
whole inefFedtual. 

Cleft. 
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Cleft-Grafting is performed by cleaving 
theftock. It is generally intended for large 
flocks, an inch or two diameter, cutting off 
the h^acj at the height you defign the ftem, 
floping one fide abaut an inch in length, 
apjd. with a ftrong knife, placed crofs-wayfr 
at. the top of the ftock and floped part, 
cleave it from the admiffion of the graft, 
wedging the cleft open unthl the graft is 
inferted.; which is previoufly to be (hortv 
^ned to five or fix inches, and the lower 
end floped on two fides near two inches 
long; one edge made, thicker than the 
other, and thereof the rind preferved en- 
tire, then introduce the graft into the back; 
of the flock, with the thickeft edge out-^ 
wards, joining exadkly rind to rind. Carer 
fully remove the wedge, that the cleft may 
clofe upon th^ graft, and tye the parts firmly 
together, and clay them, as before directed. 
If two grafts are to be inferted, cut off 
the.he^d of the. flock horizontally, cleave it 
right acpofs, and infer t a graft on each fide, 
tying and claying them as before direded. 

Crown- 
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Crown-Grafting is performed occafion- 
ally upon flocks which are too large to 
cleave ; the head being fawed or cut off 
horizontally, feveral grafts arc' inferted 
around* the crown, or top, betwixt the 
rind and wood; the grafts firft floped off 
on one fide, fc^ming a kind of (boulder at 
top, flit the rind, and feparate it from the 
wood with a wedge, and introduce the 
grafts between, tie and clay them, as be- 
fore. 

Grafts and (locks in general cffeft their 
jundlion in fix or eight weeks ; and to- 
wards the end of May will begin to (hoot, 
when the clay may be removed, bul the 
bandage rmA remain three or four weeks 
. longer -, if the clay in any inftance fliould 
crack or give way, immediately remove 
it, and apply more. 

JSudditig or Inoculation. 

This la efFcfted by introducing fmall 
buds into the fide of the Hem or branch, 
between the bark and the wood^ on'young 
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flocks about half an inch thick •, m the 
next fpringto be headed down to the bud- 
ded part, when the bud will begin to 
pufti, and make a Ihoot, perhaps half a 
yard, or a y vd in length. 

The beft feafon for budding is from the 
middle of July lo the middle of Auguft, 
as the buds (liould remain dormant till the 
following fpring. If budded in June, tliey 
are apt to pufli out weak Ihootis the fame 
year that will prdbably be killed m tlie un- 
filing winter. The buds for infertion are 
to be procured from young (hoots of the 
fame year's growth : pr<)ci:o:e therefore a 
quantity of cuttings, and take off their 
leaves to about a quarter of an inch of the 
huds^ being furnilhed with a proper bud- 
ding knife, and ftrong new bafs fdaked 
in water, prepare the ftock for the bud, 
at the height intended : on a fmooth fide 
of the ftock cut the rind tranfverfely, quite 
through to the wood, and from the mid- 
.dle of this make another cut downwards, 

aa 
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an inch long, which, with the fliit handle 
of the knife, muft be opened on eachfide^ 
feparating the bark from the wood^ theti* 
cut off one of the'buds, enter the knife in- 
the ftioot, half an inch below the bud, cut 
a little into the wood, and run it flantihg 
half ian. inch or more above, bringingjt off 
with a fmall portion of the wood adhering,, 
which muft be direftly detached frora the 
bud, either with the point of the knife or 
the thumb and finger, obferving jnftautly 
whether the eye or gem of the bud re- 
mains, . If a fmall hole appears, it is bad, 
^nd another bud muft be ufed ; place., it 
with the back part between the lips, till 
you have expeditioufly opened, the bark.on 
each fide of the perpendicular cut in .the 
iiock, clear to the wood ; introduci^ it. .at 
top,, flipping it down between the bark 
an4 wood, to the bottom, making the 
ypper end alfo join with the horizontal cut 
at top.; let the parts be immicdiately tyed 
with a ligature of frefli tough bals m^, 
bringing it clofely round from bottom to 
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top, except juft over the eye of the bud,- 
andthe bufinefs is finifhed, no claying be- 
ing wanted, as in grafting. In three or 
four weeks the buds will unite with the 
flock, and the parts begin to fwell, then 
loofen the bandages. Juft before they be* 
gin to (hoot, which will not be till fpring, 
let the head of each ftock be cut off aflant- 
, ing, a little above the bud, which willfoon 
pufti forth. In the Autumn the trees may 
be tranfplanted into the garden, or as di- 
redted in the rcfpedlivc articles. 

Obferve, that all ftioots arifing from the 
ftock or ftem, except the grafts or buds 
thcmfelves, muft always be difplaced as 
foon as poffible. Further particulars will 
be found fully explained under the proper 
articles. 

Situation^ Ep^pofure^ and SoU. 

CONCERNING the fituation eligible 

for Fruh Trees^ it may be obferved, that 

thriving treea and good firuit arc produced 
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both in high and low grounds, where the 
foil is proper ; too low a fituation how- 
ever, is fubjedt to inundations, or too co- 
pious moiftujre. Few fruit trees are ever 
profperous for any continuance in very 
lo\V" wet places-, however, in moft fitua- 
tions, whether higher, lower, or mode- 
rately Hoping, if good foil and not wet, 
moft- forts of fmit trees may be fuccefsful- 
ly cultivated. 

Sometimes a moderately low fituation, 
not wet, may have the advantage, by be- 
ing more out of the power of cutting 
bkfts and tempeftuous winds. A gentle 
flope towards the fouth, or fouth-eaft ot - 
weft, \t a defirabte polition. Where the 
fituation for an orchard can be fo contriv- 
ed as to have the (belter of an adj^ceiit 
foreft tree plantation, at a little northerly 
d^ftance, it will be an additional advan- 
tage. 

As to Expofure, this may be varied in 
different trees. In wall-trees it may be 

more 
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more efFeftually praftifcd by planting the 
more tender and choice forts againft walls 
of a fouthcriy expofure. Walls of an 
Eaft or Weft^^fpeft are proper for fucccf- 
fional crops of the fame forts, as well as 
for the more hardy and common yrall-fruit; 
northerly walls may continue hardy fum-^ 
mer fruits, late in the feafon; fuch as 
cherries, plums, currants, &c. 

Though an afpcdt full to the fun is al- 
ways to be preferred, we may fee fruit- 
trees in a profperous ftate in almoft allex- 
pofures, even fometimes full to the North, 
the moft unfavourable of all. 

With refpeft to Soil, it may be alfo 
obferved, that moft fort of frmt-trees will 
profper in any contmon good foil, being 
-one good fpade deep of fertile mould ; but 
If two or three fpades deep, the greater 
the advantage. In a loamy foil, not too 
ftrong and clayey, moft fruits are profpe- 
rous^ but it moderately light faiidy loam, 
of a pliable texture, free and eafy to work 
N a at 
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at all feafonsj makes a defirable foil. The 
ftrongeft loams, however, may be meli- 
orated with good dung, coal afhes, fandy 
earth, and other light opening fubftance*. 
In gardens, not naturally of a loamy foil, 
,we fometimes, from a pafture, common, 
or field, procure a fufficiency to prepare 
the borders intended for wall trees, either 
wholly, or part, working it with ftore of 
dung, and a portion of the natural foil of 
the borders, one or two fpades deep. But 
any good earth of a blackifli, hazelly^ or 
brown colour, moderately light, fatty, 
and pliant, a fpade or two deep will be 
found fufficiently eligible for fruit-trees. 
Strong, ftubborn, rank clayey foils are. 
bad^ but may be improved by light open 
mixtures; fwch as compofts of fandy 
earths, coal alhes, plenty of rotten dung, 
&:c. at all opportunities. 

A too light or fandy foil muft be ferti- 
lized by plenty of good dung, and occar 
lional applications of ftrongilTi earthy 
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compofts, and cold wcttifti foils muft alfo 
J)e occafionally mended with light warm- 
ing ingredients, fuch as juft mentioned. 
But ih low wet foils the fituations for fruit 
trees fhould either be raifed proportionally 
with compofts of dung and earths worked 
up with the natural foil, fufficient ta have 
the roots diftant from under-ground water, 
or there fliould be canals or drains contriv- 
ed to carry off the redundant moifture. 

When the good foil of the garden is na- 
turally too (hallow, that is, lefs than a fpade 
deep, fome of the bad foil below fhould be 
excavated a foot or more deep, and a com- 
pofition of good earth and dung brought 
in to fill up the place. Biit in the open 
Aground, where ftandard fruit trees are in- 
tended, and the foil requires amcndmenfy 
and it may be too expenfjve and trouble- 
fome to make a general improvement, the 
addition of compoft, from five to ten feet 
diameter^ and one deep, will be fufficient 
upon the fpot where the tree is to fland. 
N.3 The 
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The borders for wall and efpafier trees 
may be from about three or four to eigltt 
fecj wide, according to the fize of the gar- 
den ^ but it is of much impoitance to have 
wide borders, that the roots may have fuf* 
iicient fcope to fpread. 

Method of Phmting Fruit Trees. 

ONE general method fervcs for all tjie 
different forts of fruit trees. 

In taking them up for planting, the 
greateft precaution is neceflary for .railing 
them with as large a fpread of roots as pof- 
fiMe i tlie root may require trimming, fo 
far as to retrench any maimed or decayed 
parts, but retaining carefully all the main 
horizontal ones, moftly at full length, ex^ 
cept juft tipping off the ends Hoping on 
the under fide, and reducing any very long 
ilragglers. With regard to the head ; if 
a tree of only one year old, having the firft 
(hoot from the graft or budding entire,,let 
the whole remam- at the time of planting 
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until March, then headed down to a few 
eyes, as direftcd in their different artictes ; 
if an older tree, whicli has already been 
trained in the nurfery, and has formed a 
head of branches, prune out only any ve- 
ry i^regukr (hoot or branch, not confift- 
ent with the general form of ihe head, 
and reduce long ftragglers, but retain all 
ihe regular branches entire, at lead for the 
prefent ;. and thofe that are ufually (hort- 
ened in the conrmon coiirfc of pruning, 
fuch as peaches, neftarines,. &c. may have 
k performed after they are planted, as or- 
dered under their proper heads ; but ap- 
ples^ pears, plums,, cherries, and fuch 
other trees as are not generally fhortened, 
fliould have all their regular branches re- 
tained entire. In large trees, with very 
fuU heads, it may be proper to reduce the 
long and crowding branches, not only to 
leffen the head in. fome proportion to the 
root, but that the power of the wind may- 
be checked till the tree is firmly rooted 
afrefh. 

The 
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The trees being ready, and the fpaces 
marked out for planting, proceed to dig 
a round aperture for each tree, capacious 
enough to admit its full fpread of roots 
every way, about one fpade deep, fo as, 
when planted, the uppermoft ones may 
be only from three to fix inches below the 
furface ; then placing the tree in the mid- 
dle with its roots fpread around, trim in 
the earth, the fineft mould firft, thp reft as 
it comes to hand, breaking all large clods, 
rtiaklng the tree upward by the ftem, to 
make the earth fettle clofe between the 
roots and fibres ; and when the earth is all 
iii, tread it gently firft round the outfidc 
to fettle the earth to the extreme roots, 
then gradually towards the ftem, to fix 
the plant in its proper pofition, finifhing 
with a fmall hollow at top for occafional 
waterings. As foon as planted let wall 
and efpalier trees be nailed and fattened to 
the» wails, &:c. and the ftandards, if tall 
ftems and largifli heads, fupported with 
ftout flakes to keep them fteady till firm- 
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ly rooted in their new quarters. It may 
likcwife be proper in winter-planting, or 
late in fpring, to mulch the furface of the 
ground about the tenderer or choicer 
kinds, to the full width of the hole the 
tree ftands in, and about two or three 
inches thick/ which will be a defence from 
winter frofts, or drying winds, till they 
have taken good root. Likewife in dry 
light foils may give a pot of water to fet- 
tle the earth, and prepare the tree for root- 
ing afrefli, particularly in late fpring 
planting, repeating it occafionally, but by 
no means water fo freely as to render the 
earth miry, but moderately moift, for, if 
continued too wet, it will chill and rot 
the tender fibres. 

ProtcfUng the BhJJomSy and thinning ytmng 
JVall Fruit. 

PROTECTION of the Bloffoma of 
peach, nedlarine, and apricot wall trees 
in unfavourable fprings, is efFedted differ- 
ent ways, but the moft eligible is either 

by 
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by mats, or cuttings of evergreens. The 
mats are to be occafionally nailed up be- 
fore the trees, when there is an appearance 
of Oiarp frofty nights ; if the froft conti- 
nues long, aiid no fun, let them remain 
up in the day alfo, but muft be removed 
at every favourable appearance of mode- 
rate weather. The cuttings of evergreens^ 
as being always furniftied with leaves, are 
often ufed ; Hick thefe between the bran- 
ches, fo as to cover and afford fljelter to 
the Woflbms and infant fruit, and permit 
them to remain corxftantly night and day, 
till the fruit is fairly fet, and fomewbat ad- 
vanced in growth J which often proves 
more efFedual than .matting, and is at- 
tended with confidcrably Icfs trouble. 

Sometimes, in default of a fufficiency of 
mats or evergreens, we ufe the cuttings 
of hornbeam, or the branches of dried 
fern, either of which, retaining the old 
leaves, and being ftuck between the bran- 
ches, will afford fhelter. 

Thihning 
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Thinning young wall fruit is occafion- 
ally neceflary in favourable fprings, when 
the tree fets itfore fruit than it can afford 
room for, or than it is able to bring to per- 
fection, which is common to apricots, 
peaches and ncdtarines. This work Aould 
begin when the fruit is not larger than the 
end of the finger, be purfued with great 
cafe and regularity, felefting the largeft, . 
moft promifing, and beft placed fruit, to 
ftand for the crop, and thin out the worft ^ 
leaving the proper fruit in proportion to 
the llrength of the (hoots ; that is, one 
or two on the weaker (hoots, three on 
the middling, and not more than four or 
five on the ftronger (hoots, but no where 
too clofe together. 
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